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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Journey to Manaos 
EARL PARKER HANSON 


Adventures on rivers and in jungles through Venezuela and Brazil. 


World at My Shoulder 


MRS. EUNICE HAMMOND TIETJENS 


Literary reminiscences and personal memoirs of a writer who has been 
one of the editors of Poetry. 


My America, 1928-1938 
LOUIS ADAMIC 


Autobiographical material mingled with episodic reporting on significant 
aspects of America in the past ten years. 


Snow on the Equator 
HAROLD WILLIAM TILMAN 


Farming, prospecting, and big-game hunting in Africa. 
Wind Over Wisconsin 


AUGUST WILLIAM DERLETH 


The story of Chalfonte Pierneau, a prosperous fur trader living on the 
shore of the Wisconsin River, and of his friendship for Black Hawk. 


Unflinching 


EDGAR VERNON CHRISTIAN 


The diary of an English boy, who, with his fellow trappers, died of starva- 
tion in northern Canada. 


Man’s Courage 
JOSEPH VOGEL 


Episodic story of a Polish immigrant’s bewilderment in the face of 
unemployment and the red tape of relief. 


Charles Darwin, a Portrait 
GEOFFREY WEST 


The life of the English scientist, showing the development of his theories. 


My Austria 
KURT SCHUSCHNIGG 
Austria’s story since the World War, told by the former chancellor. 
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S THE official organ of the American 
Library Association, the Bulletin, sent 
to members, carries news of the Asso- 

ciation, its officers, boards, committees, sec- 
tions, and _ staff; addresses of conference 
spez akers; articles by official representatives 
of the Association; and brief professional 
communications to or from members. Its 
scope does not include articles on library 
matters unrelated to the Association. The 
Bulletin is indexed in “Current Library 
Literature’ in the Library Journal, and 
partially by the Education Index. 


Entered as second class matter, October 15, 
1937, at the Post Office at Chicago, Lllinois, 
with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis- 
consin, under Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1927, authorized on 
July 8, 1918. 

A $3 membership secures 9 news aumbore 
of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $5 
and other memberships secure in addition 
the Handbook and Focsentinae. Institu- 
tional membership, $5 a year. Single copies 
of news issues, 25c¢ each. 
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Kansas City Plans for Your 
Entertainment 


By IRENE GENTRY 


Chairman, Kansas City Local Committee 


ANCING in the Little Theatre 
of the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas 
City the opening night of the A. L. A. 
conference is one of several diversions 
conference delegates by the 
Kansas City Local Committee for the 
week of June 13 to 18. 

Plans of the Entertainment Committee 
will be much simplified if they can esti- 
mate in advance the number of delegates 
expecting to take part in the various af- 
fairs arranged for them. If you are com- 
ing to Kansas City, will you please clip 
the coupon below and mail it to the com- 
mittee at the address given? You will not 
be making a definite reservation but you 
will be helping us toestimate attendance and 
we shall be most grateful for your help. 

1. The City University Li- 
brary is giving a tea for library delegates 


promised 


Kansas 


from 4:00 to 


June 15. 


6:00 P.M., Wednesday, 
The university is located in 
one of the most beautiful sections of the 
city, directly south of the Nelson Gallery 
of Art. The library is most fortunate in 
having acquired the late R. M. Snyder, 
Jr., collection of Americana which special- 
izes in mid-west material and is one of 
the most complete in existence. 

2. Two-hour sight-seeing bus trips, in- 
cluding a stop at a new branch library in 
the Southeast High School, will be made 
each day if as many as thirty register. A 
sixty-foot mural, the work of WPA 
artists, depicting scenes from the life and 
books of Missouri’s own Mark Twain, is 
a special attraction at this branch. Kansas 
City is nationally known for its boule- 
vards, many small parks, and the Country 


Club 


residential section. Because the 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
Pusuic Lisprary, Kansas City, Missouri 


I plan to take part in the following: 


Kansas City University Library tea, Wednesday, June 15, 4:00-6:00 P.M. Free 


Kansas City bus trip, 60¢ 


Excelsior Springs bus trip, Wednesday, June 15, 2:30-5:30 P.M. Bus fare, 75¢ 


Tea, 50¢ 


eeeereees 


Specific day .......... 
er 


Unity (including luncheon) and Longview farm, Wednesday, June 15, 12:00-3:00 P.M. 


$1.25 


Signed 
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buses will be chartered by the Local 
Committee, the low fare of 60 cents is 
possible ; the regular rate is $1.25. If you 
know when you wish to take this trip 
(probably from 4:00 to 6:00 P.M.), please 
indicate the day; if you wish to go but do 
not know the day, please so indicate. 

3. Excelsior Springs is an internationally 
known spa. Tea will be served in the 
Elms Hotel garden. The Hall of Waters 
is an $800,000 PWA building, includ- 
ing a dispensary for ten types of medicinal 
waters, all modern baths, and a large 
swimming pool. There is a famous 
thirty-six hole golf course. 

The seventy-mile bus trip takes you 
through a beautiful section of Missouri. 
Buses will leave at 2:30 and return at 
5:30 P.M., Wednesday, June 15. Bus fare, 
75 cents; tea, 50 cents. 

4. Kansas City is headquarters for the 
Unity School of Christianity. This 
group owns a model twelve-hundred-acre 
farm, specializing in fruit and fresh vege- 
tables. The training school is at the 
farm. A tea room with terraces over- 
looking the outdoor swimming pool is a 
favorite eating place for Kansas Citians 
wishing a drive and food. 


Longview is the nationally known farm 
home of the late R. A. Long, founder of 
Longview, Washington. It is also the 
home of Longview stables, owned by Loula 
Long Combs, made famous by Chief of 
Longview, five-gaited saddle horse, and 
many others well known in every horse 
show ring. 

This trip of approximately fifty miles 
will include luncheon at Unity and a ride 
through Longview farm. Price, $1.25. 
Buses will leave at 12 o’clock Wednesday, 
June 15, and return at about 3:00 o'clock. 

A party for which we do not ask you 
to register but one to which we hope you 
will come is being given Tuesday evening, 
June 14, by the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary Staff Association. Elizabeth Seifert 
(Mrs. John Gasparotti), a native Mis- 
sourian and winner of the recently an- 
nounced Dodd Mead $10,000 first novel 
prize for her Young Doctor Galahad; and 
James Frank Dobie, of the University of 
Texas, author of Coronado’s Children 
and an authority on the southwest, are on 
the program for the evening. 

We hope that a large number of dele- 
gates will take advantage of these diver- 
sions planned for their pleasure. 
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SOLIS 
Federal Aid to Libraries 


HE status of S. 419 and H.R. 10340 
—identical bills drafted into 


effect the Reeves’ recommendations on edu- 


to carry 





cation including libraries—remains un- 
The former is understood to 
have received unanimous approval of the 


Senate Committee on Education and La- 


changed. 


bor in advance of its introduction as a 
substitute for an older bill with the same 
number. The bill may be brought up soon 
by its sponsors, Senator Harrison and Sen- 
ator Elbert D. ‘Thomas, for consideration 
and a vote. 

In the House, the situation is less en- 
couraging. “The chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, Congressman 
Larrabee of Indiana, has had urgent re- 
quests to call a hearing from the N. E. A., 
the A. L. A., representatives of labor, 
farm, and other organizations, and many 
individuals, but so far the hearing has not 
been called. 

Representatives of the A. L. A. have at- 
tended conferences in Washington with 
representatives of many other organiza- 
tions which are supporting the bill. They 
have spent many hours in calls on members 
of Congress, especially the members of the 
Education Committee in the House. They 
are keeping in daily touch with develop- 
ments and are ready to respond immedi- 
ately if there is opportunity for further 
useful work in Washington. 

They have been much impressed by the 
evidence in Washington of the activity 
of librarians in all parts of the country. 
They believe that the letters, telegrams, 
and long distance telephone calls will in 
the long run have the desired effect. 
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Librarians will be interested in the fol- 
lowing references to statements on federal 
aid in recent numbers of the Congressional 
Record. 
and to appendices under “extension of re- 
marks.” 


All references are to volume 83 


Radio addresses, Senator Elbert D. Thom- 
as (April 1, page 6035, and April 28, page 
7387 ) 

Radio address, Congressman Wade 
Kitchens (May 2, pages 8084-85) 

Address, A. F. Whitney, president, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen (May 10, 
page 8721) 

[Radio] addresses, George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, and 
Carl H. Milam, A. L. A. (May 10, pages 
8726-27) 

Address, Frank P. Graham, president, 
University of North Carolina (May 10, 
page 8730) 

Addresses, Thomas Kennedy, lieutenant 
governor of Pennsylvania, and Jerome Davis, 
president, American Federation of Teachers 
(May 11, pages 8838-40) 

Petition of Pearle Burr, president of the 
Texas Library Association (May 17, page 
9217) 


H. 


The Committee on Printing has re- 
ported favorably on H.R. 5471, providing 
for the distribution to depository libraries 
of the Journals of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, of Senate, House, and 
joint committee hearings which are not of 
a confidential nature, of all Senate and 
House public bills and resolutions, and of 
all reports on private bills, concurrent and 
simple resolutions. Libraries, especially 
United States depositories, are urged by 
the Public Documents Committee to write 
or wire their congressmen immediately to 
insure passage at this session of Congress. 
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Civil Service—Boon or Bane? 


By LEO R. ETZKORN 
Member, Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


HE last few years have seen an 
unprecedented interest in civil service. 
Trained leaders are now giving thought 
to public personnel ; many leading national 
groups are concerned with the question; 
and almost every large organization is 
now actively engaged in promoting the 
merit system. Interest was heightened in 
1935 by the publication of the report of 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel.? 

Among groups which are making the 
extension of civil service a major project 
are the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Engineering 
Council, the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Bar Association, the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, the National Civil 
Service Reform League, and the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

The Works Progress Administration 
has also been a major factor in furthering 
the interests of civil service, since many 
WPA workers feel that their positions 
would be more secure if they were placed 
under civil service. This has been true 
in all jurisdictions—federal, state, county, 
and municipal. 

Reviewing briefly the status of the merit 
system in the nation as a whole, there are, 
at the present time, fifteen states which 


1 Better Government Personnel. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935. See also Civil Service Agencies 
in the United States: A 1937 Census. Pamphlet No. 
11, January, 1938. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. 
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have civil service systems in one form or 
another. Five states came under civil 
service provisions in 1937, and it is pre- 
dicted that within the next two years at 
least ten states may pass civil service laws. 

The merit system is in operation in 
about 875 governmental jurisdictions. 
Only 169 of the 3,053 counties in the 
United States are under the merit system. 
As far as can be ascertained, the number 
of libraries whose professional staffs are 
under civil service is about 80. This in- 
cludes state, county, and municipal li- 
braries. 

States vary greatly in degree of centrali- 
zation, that is, whether the state civil serv- 
ice system includes positions in counties 
and municipalities as well as in the state 
service. In Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, all government positions fall under 
the jurisdiction of the state civil service 
commission. In Massachusetts, however, 
professional employees in public libraries 
are exempt from the provisions of the civil 
service law. The Boston and Worcester 
public libraries have their own civil serv- 
In New York and Ohio, 
there are local civil service commissions in 


ice systems. 


cities, but the state commissions act in a 
supervisory capacity over the local com- 
missions. In other states which have civil 
service systems, local commissions act in- 
dependently of the state commissions. 
Most opinion is in favor of municipal 
civil service for libraries with very direct 
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control by the library itself. Municipal 
civil service is much more effective and 
workable than the centralized system 
whereby all jurisdictions are under the 
control of the state civil service com- 
mission. 

Perhaps the most disturbing element in 
civil service laws is that requiring resi- 
dence for candidates eligible for an ex- 
amination.2, This works a particular 
hardship on chief librarians since so often 
trained workers are not available in a 
local jurisdiction. 


DISMISSALS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Another serious problem is the matter 
of dismissals. It is often cited in favor 
of civil service that an employee cannot be 
removed for political reasons. Unfor- 
tunately, however, tenure provisions often 
guarantee security for those whose work 
is not up to the proper standard of eff- 
ciency. Dismissal of untrained workers 
is rendered particularly difficult. In gen- 
eral, a trained library worker is willing, 
after consultation with the librarian, to 
resign if the best interests of the library 
seem to warrant this action. In the case 
of the untrained worker, however, this 
often does not hold true, since the indi- 
vidual realizes that she probably cannot 
secure library employment elsewhere. If 
the librarian is goaded to the point where 
he dismisses an employee, the employee has 
a right to have the case tried in court, 


with the attendant publicity and feeling - 


caused by this action. Rather than go to 
this extreme, the librarian usually retains 
the employee, and the efficiency of the 
whole system is thereby reduced.® 





2Smith, Stewart W. ‘Politics or Proficiency?” 
ibrary Journal 62:229-31, March 15, 1937. 

*See article by Judson T. Jennings, “Municipal 
Civil Service in E sfeosion.” Public Libraries 14:250- 
51, July, 1909. See also Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 189:160-61, 
January, 1937. 


Commenting on this point, Professor 
Elmer D. Graper says: 


No greater misconception of the work of 
civil service commissions can be found than 
that which identifies the merit system with 
mere permanence of tenure. It will always 
be necessary to provide adequate procedures 
for the dismissal of unsatisfactory employees. 
Obviously, removal should not be made for 
political, personal, or trivial reasons. .. . 

A subordinate whom a superior officer has 
sought to remove and who returns with an 
order for reinstatement seldom improves the 
morale of the organization in which he 
works. In fact, such review procedure often 
results in the trial of the superior officers, 
while the subordinates assume the attitude 
of injured innocence.* 


Pensions Neep ATTENTION 


Pensions are sometimes cited as an ad- 
vantage of civil service but examination of 
civil service systems shows that a com- 
paratively small proportion of the person- 
nel under civil service is adequately 
protected by a pension system. Even 
though pension plans exist, they are not 
always sound actuarially. 

Any merit system should of course make 
adequate provision for retirement for all 
branches of the personnel. As has been 
pointed out, “failure to provide a pension 
system merely results in using the current 
payroll for pension purposes. Faithful but 
aged employees are retained when an effi- 
cient public service demands their replace- 
ment.”5 

In most cases, positions requiring tech- 
nical training and experience are treated 
separately by the civil service commission. 
This should be the case for library 
positions. 

Since very few public libraries are con- 


*Graper, Elmer D. “Public Employees and the 
Merit System.” Annals 181:88, September, 1935. 

5 Princeton Local Government Survey. The Thorny 
rages of Personnel, p. 20. Pocket Report Series, 
vol, 2, no. 2. 
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trolled by civil service, however, the com- 
missions have been unable to set up a 
proper system for examining librarians. 
In a few cases, examinations are prepared 
either by the librarian of a particular li- 
brary or by a librarian connected with the 
central office of the civil service commis- 
sion. Generally, however, a member of 
the commission staff who is unfamiliar 
with library practice and procedure pre- 
pares the examinations and they do not, 
therefore, relate definitely to the position 
in question. Often appointments to im- 
portant positions are delayed because no 
candidate appears on the list of those 
eligible. 

Educators are not in agreement as to 
whether an examination is a proper test 
of a person’s ability to perform a certain 
task. Nor do written examinations reveal 
an applicant’s personality, character, or 
general fitness for a given position. 

Training and experience should, in the 
writer’s opinion, be accepted in lieu of 
examination, upon investigation of the 
appointing authority. 

Until the library profession sets up 
proper standards for education, training, 
and experience, we cannot expect the civil 
service system to solve the problems of 
personnel. 


A. L. A. ScHEME REapy Soon 
The A. L. A. hopes to have ready for 


presentation soon a scheme for the classi- 
fication of library positions. This scheme 
should be of immense help not only to 
libraries already under civil service but 
also to those faced with inclusion in civil 
service systems. 

State standards and certification laws 
are also much to be desired. Many state 
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library associations are aware of this fact 
and are actively at work. Where stand- 
ards have been agreed upon, librarians 
are naturally in a much better position to 
confer with civil service authorities in re- 
gard to the basis on which librarians 
should be incorporated in the civil service 
system. Perhaps as civil service in li- 
braries becomes more common, the com- 
missions may be able to add a specialist in 
library personnel to set up standards, pre- 
pare examinations, and to advise generally 
for positions in libraries. 


THE FUTURE 


Judging from the recent spread of the 
merit system, it is to be expected that more 
and more public libraries will find them- 
selves under civil service. Librarians 
must, therefore, be ready to meet this 
situation. While library work does not 
readily lend itself to the restrictions and 
limitations imposed by civil service, it 
should be possible by intelligent action and 
close codperation between the personnel 
director of a commission and chief li- 
brarians® to work out our problems with 
the civil service authorities. 

Civil service should not be a police 
system to keep undesirables out, but should 
introduce a career system. The commis- 
sion should present a program of training 
and plans for economy and for depart- 
mental organization. John B. Kaiser, of 
Oakland, incidentally, says that all of the 
disadvantages of civil service are remedial 
by improvement of the civil service ma- 
chinery.”. We hope the future will show 
Mr. Kaiser’s confidence to be justified. 


®See letter by T. L. Sharp, Library Journal 62: 
404, May 15, 1937. 2 ’ g 

TKaiser, John B. “Government Service—in Li- 
brary Personnel Problems.” Library Journal 60:16, 
January 1, 1935. 
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Civil Service in the Oakland Library 
Description and Abpraisal 


By JOHN B. KAISER, Librarian 


ITH the thought that an account of the operation of civil service in a 
specific library might be of value to librarians generally when civil service is spreading 
so rapidly, the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure has asked John B. Kaiser, former 
chairman of the A. L. A. committees on civil service relations and salaries, to recount 
and interpret the library’s experience with civil service in Oakland. 

Mr. Kaiser asks that we acknowledge the codperation he has received from Elsie 
M. Dodge, library accountant, who handles details of the Oakland library’s civil 
service relationships; Elsie Schaufler, librarian’s secretary in the early years under civil 
service; and members of the present staff of the civil service office, especially Artise 
Howkins, personnel classifier and investigator. 

The history of civil service’ in the Oakland Public Library up to the time of the 
present charter and a brief bibliography—omitted for lack of space—are available in 
mimeographed form on request to the A. L. A. Personnel Division. 

—Haze B. TIMMERMAN 





Properly to appraise a single library’s all appointments of employees not only 
experience under civil service, one must under the library board but also under 
not only know the specific details but the recreation and park boards be “in ac- 
also have a perspective on the trends that cordance with the provisions of civil 
have developed. Further, one must evalu- service.” 
ate both details and trends of this indi- This amendment, however, left and 
vidual experience in the light of practices still leaves in the hands of the library 
and ideals of the modern public personnel board the power “to prescribe the duties 
agency before his appraisal is entitled to and powers of the librarian and other 
weight in assisting other librarians to deter- officers and employees of the libraries, 
mine their attitudes toward placing their museums, art galleries, and reading rooms; 
institutions under civil service today... .. to determine the number of all such officers 

In April, 1925, the people of Oakland and employees; appoint the same in ac- 
voted on a charter amendment proposed cordance with the provisions of civil 
by the civil service board, requiring that service, and fix their compensation.” All 
_ Historical portion omitted indicates among other 7 payee ne roche mane > 
things causes and significance of friction developed 1925, were blanketed in and given civil 


in early days but is not essential t i urpos: . . - 
of the article J. B. Ko ary Purpose service “charter standing” by this amend- 
367 
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ment, no examinations being required. 

The city council, at the request of the 
civil service board, in April, 1923, had 
definitely authorized the latter to make 
rules governing leaves of absence and vaca- 
tions thus remedying one serious cause of 
previous conflicts of opinion and jurisdic- 
tion. 


PRESENT CHARTER REGULATIONS 


Present city charter provisions regard- 
ing civil service are both specific and de- 
tailed. They provide for a board of three 
commissioners appointed by the council on 
nomination by the mayor with six-year 
terms, compensated at $10 per meeting 
attended. ‘Their total monthly pay shall 
not exceed $40. Members are removable 
by an affirmative vote of six members of 
the city council for misconduct, and so 
forth, but are entitled to a public hearing 
before the council. The board shall ap- 
point a “clerk,” fix his compensation, and 
establish his duties. The board shall 
classify all places of employment under 
specified officers and boards and thus set 
up the “Classified Civil Service of the 
City ;” shall provide eligible lists, for a 
period of probation, and “for promotion 
on the basis of merit, experience, and rec- 
ord.” ‘The council, whenever requested 
by the board, may confer on the board 
such additional rights, duties, and privi- 
leges as may be necessary to carry out the 
principles of civil service. 

The civil service board shall establish 
and publish rules and all applicants for 
positions shall be subjected to examina- 
tions which shall be “public, competitive, 
and free.” Examinations shall be “prac- 
tical” and “shall fairly test the fitness” of 
candidates. 

Other charter provisions cover the mat- 
ter of notice from appointing powers to 


the civil service board of action taken, 
various personnel records required, pro- 
cedure concerning the certification to the 
appointing power of eligibles, their ap- 
pointment, the life of eligible lists, promo- 
tion procedure, and compel certification to 
the city auditor of all appointments, all 
vacancies, and all fines and suspensions 
imposed. ‘This is because the auditor and 
not the civil service must certify payrolls, 
a situation which the civil service authori- 
ties consider poor administration as it is 
their contention that the personnel agency 
cannot adequately enforce its rules with- 
out power to examine and verify payrolls, 


DEFINES APPLICATION 


Section 80 of the charter specifies that 
this civil service article shall apply to all 
appointive officers and employees of the 
city “except” certain ones listed, and then 
provides that others may be “excepted” 
from its rules only upon recommendation 
of the city council, approved by unanimous 
vote of the civil service board. 

Removals, suspensions, fines, appeals, 
temporary appointments, improper politi- 
cal activity, and use of city automobiles 
except on official business are all specifi- 
cally covered by the charter. The penalty 
clause at the end reads: “Any person 
violating any of the provisions of this 
article or any rule hereunder shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for 
such offense may upon conviction thereof 
be suspended, reduced in grade, or dis- 
missed from the service.” 

To carry out these charter provisions, 
the civil service board has developed a 
set of rules occupying well over fifty 
mimeographed pages. These, supple- 
mented when necessary, are uniformly 
applied and must be followed by all city 
departments. 
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SURVEYS FROM 1927-34 

Between February, 1927, when the 
present librarian took office in Oakland, 
and July, 1934, the library staff has bene- 
fitted from—or endured, depending on the 
point of view—three personnel surveys. 
Fred Telford, then director of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, was 
the personnel authority on the survey com- 
mittee invited by the library board, on 
the recommendation of the new librarian, 
to survey the entire library situation, April, 
1927. His recommendations had to do 
with both general organization and ad- 
ministration, but more especially with per- 
sonnel administration. “They pointed out 
what the library board and the civil serv- 
ice board each could do to improve mat- 
ters. While not immediately adopted, they 
laid the groundwork for many improve- 
ments both in administration and civil 
service relationships which have gradually 
come about. 

Soon after the first city manager took 
office, in the fall of 1931, he persuaded 
the city council to authorize a city-wide 
personnel survey in which the library re- 
quested to be and was included. Mr. 
Telford conducted this survey. At this 
time a complete reclassification of the li- 
brary staff, with class specifications and 
salary schedules, was provided along with 
similar provisions for all other city depart- 
ments. While the city council adopted 
the recommendations for the departments 
under its jurisdiction, the library board 
did not. However, both the specific 
recommendations and the principles on 
which they were based were in general 
sound, and ultimately they formed the 
basis of a third personnel survey and com- 
plete reclassification of the library person- 
nel in 1933-34 made by the local civil 
service staff itself with the full codperation 





of the library authorities. This reclassifi- 
cation was put into effect July 1, 1934. 
Reclassification had come to be recognized 
as a necessary condition precedent to the 
holding of many long deferred library civil 
service examinations. 


PRESENT SET-UP AND PROCEDURE 


The set-up in Oakland now includes a 
complete classification of positions based 
on a job analysis of each position, a de- 
tailed “specification” for each class giving 
its definition, typical tasks, minimum 
qualifications for appointees, additional de- 
sirable qualifications, natural lines of pro- 
motion, and the graded salary scale. 
There are fifty-three classes of positions 
in the classified service of the library, mu- 
seum, and art gallery of which forty-three 
cover the library system. Nine of these 
civil service classes of positions are dupli- 
cated by additional part-time positions 
with the same titles which are exempt 
from civil service and carry usually an 
hourly wage instead of a monthly salary. 
For example, in the classified service there 
is “junior librarian,” salary scale 55 cents 
an hour and $95 to $130 a month, and 
“junior librarian PT” (exempt) 55 cents 
an hour only; “library clerical assistant,” 
45 cents, 50 cents per hour and $90 to 
$110 per month with “library clerical 
assistant PT” with only the hourly rate. 
“Pages” are all exempt but may work full 
time. All the other “exempts” are “PT,” 
that is “part-time” employees, and their 
service is limited to not more than 120 
hours per month on the six months’ aver- 
age. The exempt, part-time employee 
provides the flexibility needed in an other- 
wise somewhat rigid personnel organiza- 
tion to cover emergencies, vacations, short 
schedules, etc. “Temporary” positions of 
ninety days’ duration, may also be created, 
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and, in the absence of an eligible list, a 
temporary appointment can be made to a 
regular, permanent, full-time position but 
the ninety-day limit applies here also. 


An ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The millennium has not yet arrived in 
connection with civil service examinations 
but the civil service staff in Oakland has 
gone far both in spirit and in fact in meet- 
ing the situation. Its examination for 
junior librarian, held October 10, 1934, 
was, at its own request, made the subject 
of a critical study in the graduate seminar 
in public personnel administration at the 
University of California by Russell D. 
Berst in 1936, and the recommendations 
of this and other less formal but critical 
reviews of it were all taken most seriously 
into account in setting up the next junior 
librarian examination October 20, 1937. 
The opinions of all examinees on both 
examinations were requested for their 
value in preparing future tests. Those 
who pass the written tests are given an 
oral interview in which education, experi- 
ence, and personality are all taken into 
account. Further, a first probationary 
year is considered, in reality, as a continu- 
ing part of the examination for it is a test 
of practical performance on the job with 
the power of dismissal virtually in the 
hands of the appointing power. A pre- 
liminary physical examination is required 
of all candidates for examinations and, 
later, a more thorough one for eligibles 
being certified for actual appointment. 

When there are vacancies to be filled, 
the civil service office, on request of the 
library board, certifies two more candi- 
dates than there are places to be filled thus 
giving a choice of the three highest eligi- 
bles for each position. 


Civil service rule 15 states that all 
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applicants for examination must have lived 
in Oakland four years, but gives the ciyil 
service board authority to modify or waive 
this provision. In library entrance ex- 
aminations, the board has recently liberal- 
ized this to one year’s residence in the 
county—which lets in graduates of the 
University of California Library School. 


SERVICE RATINGS 


For the first year following appointment 
from an eligible list for an entrance posi- 
tion, the employee is rated monthly by his 
or her immediate superior on the follow- 
ing items listed on a probationary report 
blank furnished by the civil service board: 
intelligence, codperation, punctuality, ac- 
curacy, loyalty, energy, initiative, resource- 
fulness, attention to duty, honest effort, 
ability to follow instructions, practical per- 
formance on the job. In addition, the 
person doing the marking indicates 
whether he (1) would especially desire the 
employee, (2) merely be satisfied to have 
the employee, or (3) prefer not to have 
this particular person. In the case of an 
appointee from a promotional list, the 
employee is subject to the same type of 
report for six months. 

When an appointing officer learns that 
such a probationer is incompetent or un- 
qualified for his work, he so reports to 
the civil service board in writing with a 
statement of reasons and a request for 
removal of the probationer. 

Following probation, appointees con- 
tinue to be rated monthly but by a dif- 
ferent system. A grade of “80” is 
established for every person and a higher 
rating (up to 86) is permissible but the 
occasion therefor must be specifically 
stated. A lower rating to 74 may be 
given, with the reason, and for three con- 
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acceptable to the civil service board, the 
employee may be dismissed. 

The writer considers monthly ratings 
unnecessarily frequent and the 80 per 
cent as everyone’s norm a questionable 
basis for relative efficiency ratings, but 
otherwise the system works. The require- 
ment to post these 80 per cent ratings is, 
however, deplored by both librarian and 
staff. Present procedure also includes 
weekly reports of absences of all kinds, 
and of all changes in status, involving 
much “paper work.” 


APPRAISAL 


Two fairly recent discussions of library 
personnel problems provide us with es- 
pecially valuable and definite criteria for 
judging civil service administration as ap- 
plied to a given library. ‘These are: 
“Classification of Library Personnel,’ by 
Eleanor Hitt, assistant state librarian, 
Sacramento, California, and “‘Civil Serv- 
ice in the Library,’*® by Louis J. Kroeger, 
now executive officer, California State 
Personnel Board. According to these and 
other personnel authorities, an occupa- 
tional classification of positions based on 
a careful job analysis is the first essential. 
This our civil service has provided after 
a careful study of our situation. It has 
gone further and provided a complete 
class specification for each class of positions 
in the schedule of positions. The salary 
schedule is fixed by the library board and 
represents, theoretically at least, “equal pay 
for equal work.” Actually, the salary 
schedule is but fair and contains definite 
inequalities as well. We also lack definite 
tules governing salary changes. But for 





? Hitt, Eleanor. “Classification of Library Person- 
nel.” Pacific Bindery Talk 10:12-17, September, 1937. 
*Kroeger, Louis. “Civil Service in the Library.” 
Library Journal 62:594-97, August, 1937. 
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these matters civil service is not respon- 
sible. 

Mr. Kroeger tells us that a proper merit 
system should make the public service at- 
tractive to qualified applicants, should 
adequately test all candidates as to qualifi- 
cations, should permit the selection of the 
best for appointment, and should provide 
a proper classification of positions with 
salary standardization and an adequate pay 
plan. Furthermore, it should be con- 
cerned with staff welfare and morale, in- 
service training, security of tenure for the 
competent, and promotion through merit 
—a career service. “Above all,” says Mr. 
Kroeger, “this personnel agency of which 
I speak is a service agency.” In the light 
of these criteria, as far as the civil service 
board has jurisdiction over the matters 
included, civil service as applied today to 
library personnel matters in Oakland, 
while not ideal, shows an increasingly con- 
structive trend in both technique and 
attitude. 


SOLUTION FOR DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Kroeger feels also that experience 
with or knowledge of outmoded types of 
civil service based on poor legislation or 
bad administration are at the basis of the 
hesitation on the part of many library 
authorities to welcome the rapid increase 
in numbers and jurisdiction over library 
personnel of the modern public personnel 
administration agency. The restrictions 
to which librarians object, he claims, are 
not inherent in the system and are opposed 
by the best civil service administrators. 
The same objections which librarians 


raise, he states, have been “registered by 
all persons who, either through lack of 
understanding or prompted by improper 
motives, oppose the idea of merit in the 
selection of personnel for the public serv- 
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ice.” He finds the solution of all the 
alleged difficulties in improved techniques 
and mutual understanding and confidence. 

Excerpts from recent comment by 
our civil service office follow: 


During the last ten years of our relation- 
ship with the library department, the staff 
of the civil service board has found a:spirit 
of frank and cordial coéperation existing at 
all times which has been manifested in a 
number of ways... . 

The administrative head of the library 
gives a great deal of valuable thought to 
the administration of personnel affairs of 
the library department, and we have found 
it a pleasant privilege to discuss with him 
the various problems which arise from time 
to time... . 

We believe that this amicable relationship, 
aside from the personal aspects of the local 
situation, may be due in a large part to the 
serious attempt of public personnel agencies 
to recognize the personnel standards and 
ideals of the library profession as well as 
the increasing recognition by the library 
profession of the service and success of 
personnel agencies in fulfilling these stand- 
ards and ideals. 


The present writer would be decidedly 
opposed to the abolition of civil service as 
applied to the library in Oakland and 
would wholeheartedly commend civil serv- 
ice for favorable consideration by any 
public library in a jurisdiction where it 
would be administered according to the 
standards and ideals of the modern public 
personnel administrator. With this dec- 
laration goes another, namely, that two 
factors always have been and will remain 
vital in this connection: the character of 
the local civil service administration; and 
what the situation would be without civil 
service—state certification, sympathetic 
and complete library board control, or 
“politics.” 

The recent growth of civil service 
agencies in the United States has been 
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little short of phenomenal. There are 
now 465 jurisdictions administering merit 
systems of public personnel.* Of these, 54 
are municipal civil service commissions es- 
tablished in the two-year period 1935-36, 
Five states were added in 1937. 


Urces Open-MINpeEp ATTITUDE 


With this rapid growth in the number 
of civil service agencies, the widening scope 
of their jurisdictions toward including all 
public services, and the improvement in 
modern public personnel administration 
methods and attitudes, it would seem only 
good judgment for libraries to be open 
minded, codperative, and thoroughly in- 
formed. They will also do well to go 
one step further and be prepared in ad- 
vance to submit to newly established per- 
sonnel agencies having jurisdiction, well 
considered classification and pay plans de- 
veloped in the light of the library’s special 
needs and modern personnel classification 
principles. 

Public personnel administration is a 
new profession with fine ideals and stand- 
ards. Librarianship was one of the first, 
if not actually the first phase of public 
administration to provide university train- 
ing for its members and to put that 
training on a graduate basis. 

Education is democracy’s chief safe- 
guard. The public library is both a means 
and a method of education. Government 
is democracy’s most sacred channel of ex- 
pression. Efficient and unselfish leader- 
ship is government’s most pressing 
problem. Surely there is much to be gained 
if these two professions will join forces in 
their common 
mocracy. 


endeavor to serve de- 


* Civil Service Agencies in the United States: A 
1937 Census. Pamphlet No. 11, January, 1938, Chi- 
cago Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. 55p. 50 cents. 
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TVA Library Work with Children 


By HELEN H. KITTRELL 


OME six million people living in the 
forty-one thousand square miles which 
comprise the drainage area of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries are being 
influenced directly or indirectly by the 
program of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. These people live in parts of Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Kentucky. 
The act of Congress of 1933 provides 
for navigation development, flood con- 
trol, reforestation of marginal lands, agri- 
cultural and industrial development, fer- 
tilizer research, incidental production of 
power, and provisions for the national 
defense. In a construction program of 
such magnitude, there is, of course, a 
definite obligation to provide educational 
and recreational opportunities for em- 
ployees who work and live in the area. 
Hence a system of libraries throughout 
the valley has been established in con- 
nection with its general education pro- 
gram. There are libraries at Norris and 
Pickwick Landing Dam, in Tennessee, 
Wilson Dam, Alabama, and Hiwassee, 
North Carolina, which offer definite and 
necessary services to children. 

To begin with, it must be noted that no 
two TVA libraries conform to identical 
patterns, but that each library was estab- 
lished, and has developed, in accordance 
with conditions peculiar to each local 
situation. For example, the contractual 
relation between the TVA at Hiwassee 
and the already existing county libraries 





makes the situation regarding the source 
of funds, administration of those funds, 
books available for use, and children served 
by the library very different from the sit- 
uations regarding these same factors at 
Norris and Pickwick where no such con- 
tracts exist. Again, the combined library 
at Norris makes the total book collection 
there available to children and young peo- 
ple. Further, the organization at Pick- 
wick is much less permanent than that at 
Norris where the school serves as a county 
high school for the children in the rural 
sections because Pickwick was planned 
mainly to meet employee needs during a 
construction period. 

It is also true that the TVA libraries, 
taken individually or as a group, differ 
widely from conventional library systems 
in organization. These differences are so 
far reaching, and the differences between 
the TVA libraries themselves so marked, 
that the usual administrative statistics as 
to the number of children served, cost per 
child, and so forth, afford no accurate basis 
for comparison with other libraries. In 
the following discussion, therefore, the 
efforts and achievements of the TVA 
libraries will be discussed without benefit 
of statistics. 

At Norris, the community library was 
established in 1934 to serve not only em- 
ployees in the immediate locality and the 
reservoir clearance area but their children 
as well. In January, 1935, the Norris 
school library was begun. Both these 
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libraries worked hand in hand, though 
they were in separate buildings until the 
fall of 1936, when, upon completion of 
construction work on the dam, the com- 
munity library was moved into the school 
library room because all other major town 
activities—the church, post 
office, town council, drug store, and gro- 
cery—were in that part of town. The 
combined library is open from 8 A.M. to 
g P.M., Monday through Friday, and on 
Saturday afternoon, thus giving children 
as well as adults ample time for reading 
and study both during and outside of 
school hours. This library serves both 
the children in Norris and those from 
Anderson County who are old enough to 
write their names and come to the library. 
Under contract with county officials about 
125 high school students from the county 
attend the Norris school and borrow 
books to take home. During the con- 
struction period, children of employees 
living in the reservoir clearance area were 
served by books from the Norris library 
which were lent and exchanged among 
the various schools in the area. 

At Pickwick, the school and community 
libraries are connected, though not in the 
same room. Children in and around the 
community are served entirely through 
the school library. At Hiwassee, there is 
a contractual relation between the TVA 
and the public library at Murphy, North 
Carolina. The elementary school library 
at Wilson Dam serves as a recreational 
as well as a reference library for the chil- 
dren there. 

All of these TVA libraries are new. 
Space was designated for the library when 
the buildings at Norris and Pickwick were 
erected. All contain new books especially 
selected for their clientele; all are necessar- 
ily and happily as flexible as they are non- 


“‘movies,” 
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traditional. ‘They were planned from the 
start to meet existing needs and to grow 
and develop in whatever direction future 
needs and interests might take. Com- 
bining school and public libraries at Nor- 
ris, when the need arose, and moving the 
Wilson Dam school library to larger quar- 
ters in the same building when the school 
was enlarged two grades, are examples in 
point. 


Types OF CHILDREN SERVED 


Children served come from _ homes 
where books and reading are an estab- 
lished essential in their home life and 
from homes entirely lacking in such cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities, where 
the bare necessities of life are hard to get. 

At Wilson Dam, the library is housed 
in a building used as officers’ barracks 
during the World War. An attractive 
library has been made of several top-floor 
rooms. Wicker chairs, attractive draper- 
ies, rag rugs, potted plants, and ferns 
give it a homelike atmosphere. All books, 
regardless of their difficulty, are shelved 
under three divisions: picture books, fic- 
tion, and non-fiction. ‘This gives every 
individual a chance to choose his book, 
with no mechanical distinction by grade 
level to embarrass him if he is a bit slow 
in reading. Of course, guidance is given 
in choice of reading matter. Sometimes 
that guidance comes from an older child 
who has found one book more interesting 
than another. Efforts are made to fit 
books to individual needs by personal con- 
tacts rather than by mechanical devices. 

At Norris, because the room is used 
by people of all ages during the hours 
when the library is open, the books for 
children are shelved on one side of the 
room and those for adults on the other. 
All reference books are together and all 
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periodicals. We find that children who 
do not follow the textbook method of 
instruction in education rapidly develop 
wide reading habits. Boys and girls of 
superior reading ability, having exhausted 
our supply of “J” material on subjects in 
which they are interested, often call for 
adult books in the field. ‘There is the 
sixth-grade boy who is much interested 
in music, for instance, who has read Rach- 
maninoft’s Recollections and Mozart by 
Marcia Davenport, and the girl who is 
so interested in Daniel Boone that she 
wants to be the first to use a newly pur- 
chased set of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. On the whole, this unre- 
stricted use of the library is proving most 
satisfactory. 


CircuLATE PErRiopicAts Like Booxs 


All periodicals at Norris, except cur- 
rent numbers, circulate as do books for a 
two-week period. We find that in this 
way they are read and enjoyed far more 
widely than would otherwise be possible, 
especially by high school children from 
the county who have to leave at three 
o'clock each day and who cannot come to 
the library on Saturdays or in the eve- 
nings because they have no way to come. 
Of course, the magazines do not last as 
long, but they are read by more people, 
which, after all, is more important. 

A special effort to develop recreational 
reading habits through these school li- 
braries is being made since they are almost 
the sole means of reaching children in the 
valley. Book reviews of ““A Book I Like” 
were asked for from representative read- 
ers of various ages at Norris. These re- 
views were mimeographed and combined 
in a small pamphlet with a cover design 
drawn by a high school boy. Illustrated 
book notes by readers of various ages en- 


titled, “Christmas Book Gift Sugges- 
tions,” were distributed one holiday sea- 
son. Last year, titles of “Favorite Love 
Stories” among high school students were 
mimeographed on red paper with a valen- 
tine design on one side, drawn by a tenth- 
grade artist, and distributed on Valen- 
tine’s Day. Book Week, as all librarians 
know, offers a special opportunity to foster 
recreational reading habits. 

This year one library held a “New 
Book Open House” and children as well 
as adults were hosts to the community. 
They had read the new books, which were 
on display, and informal talk about them 
was the order of the afternoon. Another 
library displayed book marks, illustrations, 
and dolls dressed as characters of favorite 
books. 

Exhibits of children’s work are always 
good “book ads.” Reading about trans- 
portation inspired the following two ex- 
tremes. On one hand, a little fellow of 
eight years brought to the library for dis- 
play a sheet of paper covered with a wide 
expanse of blue crayon, at one side of 
which were four one-inch squares of black 
crayon. This, he said, was the “story of 
a steamboat that was sunk, all but the 
whistles.” At the other extreme is a 
junior high school girl’s beautiful wall 
hanging of unbleached muslin with crayon 
drawings which illustrate the history of 
transportation from its beginnings to 
1938. Other libraries have found that 
frog and moth exhibits and displays of 
the wild flowers and leaves of their lo- 
calities have attracted many children to 
books on these subjects. 

A group of twenty-one volunteer read- 
ers in junior and senior high school read 
eleven plays, ten biographies, ten books of 
travel, nine of poetry, one of humor, one of 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Strategic Position of the Training 
School Library 


By MIRIAM B. SNOW 


HE director of the training school 
at the Eastern Washington College of 
Education, in describing to our college 
faculty his new campus school, glowingly 
called the library the heart of the school 
before even mentioning some of the im- 
provements about which we had been 
summoned to hear. The large number 
of cubic feet allowed each child in the 
classroom, the suite of rooms for the in- 
dividual teacher which the activity pro- 
gram makes desirable, the well equipped 
home economics laboratory, the lighting 
system, and expensive visual aids—all 
could wait. Activities in his school cen- 
tered in the library. 

It was significant to hear a principal 
give voice so spontaneously before a group 
of people not particularly interested in 
libraries to the very thing about which 
we school librarians have long read our 
papers and written our articles. And it 
is always significant to know in a state 
with few libraries that another group of 
elementary school children has access to 
many books and that the children are 
starting the “library habit” under expert 
guidance even in the kindergarten. ‘To 
me, most significant of all was the fact that 
every year well over one hundred young 
teachers go out from his college into the 
state with the picture of a library func- 
tioning as the heart of a school. 
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These teachers have not only learned 
in their classes that, with new methods 
of teaching, so-called textbooks are things 
of the past, but they have seen it demon- 
strated. Even in the first grade they have 
seen what progressive teachers know— 
that many books should be made available 
to children just learning to read, not 
merely to be looked at and to be used for 
creating a reading readiness, but really to 
be read. Gone are the days when every 
little first grader had his finger at the 
same line in the same book at the same 
time as every other little first grader. And 
when they have turned to the upper grades 
with their emphasis on unit work of all 
kinds, they have seen that still greater 
numbers of books are needed. This month 
it may be that the third grade is studying 
North American Indians. Everything 
from Dancing Cloud and Waterless 
Mountain to the Pageant of America is 
in demand. If Younger Brother and his 
kin are to be fashioned into puppets, as 
they often are, marionette books must be 
had, too. It may be that the same month 
finds the fourth grade hard at work on 
Holland or Norway or Switzerland. 
Hans Brinker and Sidsel Longskirt and 
Heidi are still splendid but dozens of 
books as fine are available and needed. 

The fifth grade may be studying colo- 
nial life ; the sixth, possibly, ancient Greece. 
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For the latter the demands may be par- 
ticularly heavy: mythology and fables, his- 
tory and travel and biography as well as 
many copies of Theras and His Town. 
The seventh grade may be learning to 
know China, not only through current 
newspapers and magazines but also through 
old numbers of the National Geographic 
and such books as Pageant of Chinese 
History, Firecracker Land, Young Revo- 
lutionist, and Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. In the eighth and ninth grades, 
encyclopedias and reference books and 
magazines are in constant use. The social 
science units may be crime prevention or 
movie production, housing or consumers’ 
problems. Julius Caesar or the Odyssey 
may be calling for background material in 
the English classes. 


CoNSTANTLY ENRICH TEACHING 


Many books and much material are 
needed to enrich the teaching of any unit 
of study as college students doing their 
practice teaching have seen. ‘They have 
also seen books used in connection with 
club work—stamps and marionettes, par- 
liamentary procedure and etiquette, dra- 
matics and aéroplanes. ‘They have ob- 
served that books are necessities, not lux- 
uries, in the modern, progressive school 
and they have definitely learned the value 
of the library. They have used its indexes 
and catalogs and vertical files. As student 
teachers, they have had conferences with 
the librarian over the best book to be 
read aloud to a difficult group, or, perhaps, 
poems suitable for choral reading, or a 
play for the Christmas season. They have 
observed groups of children working in 
the conference room over maps or other 
reference material and they have watched 
them use the card catalog with the utmost 
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assurance and ease. They have examined 
the displays and read the bulletin boards. 


Botu INDIVIDUALS AND Groups 


They have seen the teachers of the 
training school and supervisors browsing 
and questioning and spending long eve- 
nings among the children’s books. It may 
be they were in the room when kinder- 
gartners were on the floor sharing Willy 
Nilly with the librarian or when the 
eighth and ninth graders were learning to 
use the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature. Encyclopedias and dictionaries 
they have seen used intensively. Reading 
guidance of all kinds they have watched 
in process. They have been at the shelves 
when children were choosing their books 
for home reading and have overheard their 
comments. They have “listened in” to 
instruction being given to individual chil- 
dren as well as to groups. 

They have seen that fixed classroom 
libraries are not necessary, that teachers 
can take armloads of books and keep them 
for an hour, a month, a quarter, or a 
year. They have discovered that, within 
a few hours, any library book, no matter 
where it is, can be procured for an indi- 
vidual teacher who desires it. ‘Two sets of 
encyclopedias can meet the needs of the 
whole school if they are housed in the 
library. As student teachers, they may 
have borrowed a set for a period at a 
time for their own children. They have 
seen, or I hope they have, that the class- 
room teacher is to a certain extent relieved 
of the load of selecting, ordering, prepar- 
ing for the shelves, charging, mending, 
taking inventory, and being responsible 
for large collections of books. 

And future principals and administra- 
tors have had the opportunity to see not 
only the economy of it all but the desir- 
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ability of codperative planning on the 
part of the entire school faculty to make 
the library’s service fully effective. 

The training school library should, in 
every way, be considered a demonstration 
library. Not only are college students 
absorbing the sense of importance of books 
and certain methods connected with their 
use, but also the whole physical set up of 
the library. Rooms should be large 
enough and light enough. Model equip- 
ment—tables and chairs, shelving, and 
charging paraphernalia—should be in use. 
Card catalogs and dictionary stands and 
bulletin boards should be well placed. 
Standard adaptations of classification and 
cataloging for children’s books are neces- 
sary. Conference rooms are desirable. 
Of course, the essential requirement is a 
splendid, workable collection of books 
with ample provision in the budget for ad- 
ditions and with a librarian adequately 
trained in the schools of education and 
library service to administer it. 

When one demonstration school library 
really functions, and when within five 
years nearly a thousand teachers and prin- 
cipals can be so easily reached and con- 
vinced that there should be school libraries 
—elementary, junior and senior high— 
there will be school libraries wherever 
graduates of the college go. 

But the function of the training school 
library is not fulfilled when it becomes 
satisfactorily the center of school activities 
and when it demonstrates conclusively to 
college students that it should be an im- 
portant factor in the life of every school. 
The training school librarian who is aware 
of her strategic position and who wants 
professionally more than anything else in 
the world to have the teachers of boys 
and girls know and use books, to have 
them know the good from the mediocre, 
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and how to use each intelligently, will see 
that the teachers college offers a good 
course in book selection. If she has to 
teach it herself, she should, of course, be 
relieved of some library responsibilities but 
someone who knows books thoroughly 
should certainly give the course. 


Favors GREATER VARIETY 


Most of our teachers colleges do have 
required courses in children’s literature, 
During this past year I have examined 
over one hundred of their catalogs and 
I have found that emphasis seems to be 
on the so-called “literature” for children 
—poetry and folklore and the classics. 
More opportunity seems to be needed, 
however, for future teachers to become 
acquainted with science and social science 
material available, beautifully illustrated 
picture books, the increasing number of 
inexpensive books, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, magazines, book lists, and reviews. 

It is difficult to write abstractly about 
anything for which I have so great a 
“concern” as my Quaker friends would 
say. Each new quarter bringing to me 
between sixty and eighty students in our 
own required Books for Boys and Girls 
course at the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education awakens anew the 
feeling of tremendous responsibility and 
tremendous challenge and unlimited oppor- 
tunity. Two hundred and fifty students 
every year to help find the joy of reading 
as well as to give some knowledge of book 
lists! Two hundred and fifty students 
who have done little or no reading as 
children themselves and who are going to 
teach children! 

Our couse has as its primary aim the 
reading and examination of many chil- 
dren’s books by each student. Occasion- 
ally certain ones may be asked to read a 
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few pages in First Adventures in Reading 
or First Experiences with Literature, 
Literature Old and New for Children, 
or, perhaps, a chapter in Terman and 
Lima’s study, Children’s Reading. But 
there is no textbook. Series of lesson 
sheets, changed every year, guide students 
in their reading; the sheets list books to 
be discussed in class, suggest standards by 
which they might be measured, and set 
problems to be considered while reading 
or examining the books. 


No Stronec Divivinc LInEs 


Students preparing to teach any of the 
nine grades all take the same course. The 
majority of teachers colleges separate the 
course in books for boys and girls into 
primary, intermediate, and junior high. 
We librarians, know, however, that there 
are no strong division lines between books 
for different grades. We know that the 
Little House in the Big Woods is as 
useful in the fourth grade as in the third 
and Caddie Woodlawn in the seventh as 
in the sixth. Then, too, many of our 
students teach later in grades for which 
they do not specifically prepare. And, at 
any rate, the background material is com- 
mon to all—reading interests, general 
standards for judging children’s books, 
book lists and reviews, enough history of 
the past to gain an appreciation of the 
present. 

The emphasis is placed on those books 
used widely by the children and teachers 
of the training school. Grades for which 
books will probably be most useful are 
always discussed. Attention is given to 
material valuable in remedial reading and 
to the books helpful in carrying out cer- 
tain popular and recurring units of work. 

Of course, the purely recreational side 
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of reading is not ignored, increasingly 
difficult though it is to distinguish between 
reading for fun and reading for informa- 
tion. We who love books are all trying 
consciously to keep the real nightingale 
singing; we have substituted no artificial 
bird. Wind in the Willows, Winnie- 
the-Pooh, Mary Poppins, and even the 
Elephant’s Child are quite unknown to 
our college students. The Bastables and 
Peterkin Papers and Lear’s Nonsense 
Books all have a very real and proper 
place. The reading aloud of single para- 
graphs from these books means the dis- 
appearance of all copies from the shelves. 

A very real and proper place, too, has 
the knowledge of the Right Book for the 
Right Child and of the Winnetka Chart 
for Determining Grade Placement of 
Children’s Books, and of the other tools 
given us by research. 

The training school library is not only 
a demonstration library and a center for 
disseminating among students knowledge 
about and enthusiasm for children’s books, 
but it may also be an advisory bureau for 
the “field.” There are superintendents, 
principals, and teachers who turn natur- 
ally to the teachers college for help in 
choosing books as well as for help in 
teaching their classes. Although it is wise 
to refer them to standard lists already in 
print, an occasional inquiry demands im- 
mediate and personal attention. Less than 
a year ago the clerk of a school board 
wrote, “Thank you for your recent letter. 
I have ordered the Graded List of Books 
for Children from the American Library 
Association. Will you tell me if the 
following books are worth the money 
asked: Who Opened the Safe, Who Took 
the Papers, The Crystal Ball, The Blue 
Envelope?” There were some dozen or 


(Continued on page 405) 
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WIG aSRNE 
Mary Eileen Ahern 


M ARY EILEEN AHERN, for 


thirty-six years editor of Libraries (for- 
merly Public Libraries) , died May 22 near 
Atlanta, Georgia, while en route by train 
from Orlando, Florida, to Chicago. With 
Miss Ahern were two nieces and a nurse. 
The body was taken to Indianapolis for 
burial. 

Born on a farm near Indianapolis, Miss 
Ahern was one of the most colorful per- 
sonalities in the library profession and was 
internationally recognized for her pioneer- 
ing work in the development of the Ameri- 
can public library. She organized the 
Indiana Library Association and served as 
its secretary for seven years, was state 
librarian in Indiana, and served in the 
library department of the National Educa- 
tion Association before agreeing to head 
the magazine of which she was the only 
editor. Libraries ceased publication with 
her retirement in 1931. 

Paying tribute to Miss Ahern at the 
time of her retirement, George B. Utley, 
former secretary and president of the 
American Library Association, wrote: 


Few others in our common profession have 
so often and so effectively extended the help- 
ing hand and the helpful word of counsel. 
Hundreds of now capable and prominent li- 
brarians have in their younger and less ex- 
perienced days received from her sound 
advice and words of encouragement that have 
helped to shape their careers and make them 
a credit and an asset to their profession. ... 

Trustees in all parts of the country leaned 
on her for advice, not only about running 
their libraries, but for suggestions and rec- 
ommendations in securing the best available 
persons to run them. Often her days were 
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so fully spent in this professional altruism 
that her nights had to be spent in the prepa- 
ration of her magazine. For Miss Ahern, 
however, librarianship has had no water- 
tight compartments; to her it has all been 
one vast enterprise, and the question of soly- 
ing problems of others has always loomed 
larger than the consideration of her own 
problems. This fine characteristic was most 
wonderfully seen in the early days when the 
A. L. A. was struggling to establish national 
headquarters. Her familiarity with all the 
problems involved, and her determination 
and support helped to carry the A. L. A. over 
many hard places. One who was for some 
years in intimate relationship to that early 
development is grateful for this opportunity 
to pay his humble tribute to her ever ready 
spirit of helpfulness, her loyalty to the enter- 
prise, and her practical assistance in the 
solution of many difficult problems. 


Miss Ahern was a life member of the 
American Library Association and served 
on the Council of the Association for fif- 
teen years. In addition to her many other 
interests, she was particularly active in 
developing international library codpera- 
tion and reciprocal relations with other 
national organizations. 

Miss Ahern was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Library Institute, one-time treasurer 
of the Chicago Library Club, and former 
president of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. She is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
J. A. Johnson, and a sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Jennie Ahern, both of Indianapolis; three 
nieces, Mrs. W. T. Quillin of Indianapo- 
lis, Mrs. Rollo Bruce of Bloomington, 
Indiana, and Mrs. John Boyd of Philadel- 
phia; and a nephew, H. Ahern, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Yonkers Finds Library Council 
Effective 


By M. H. BLINKEN 
President, Yonkers (N.Y.) Public Library Trustees 


a Board of ‘Trustees of the 


Yonkers Public Library formed a Li- 
brary Advisory Council in April, 1937. 
The object of this council was “to consult 
with and advise the trustees in relation 
to the powers and duties vested in them 
by the charter of the Yonkers Public 
Library, by the Education Law of the 
State of New York, and by other laws in 
such case made and provided.” The li- 
brary board felt strongly that it would 
be beneficial to library service in Yonkers 
if a group of interested citizens could be 
brought together three or four times a 
year to discuss library service—to learn at 
first hand what their public library was 
doing for the community and what the 
problems and needs of the library were in 
expanding and improving its service. It 
was felt that a representative group of 
citizens chosen from all parts of the city, 
experienced in various lines of endeavor 
and acquainted with the special problems 
of the various communities that make up 
the city as a whole, could be of significant 
value both to the librarian and trustees 
in planning an effective library program. 

The council has twenty-nine members. 
Five of these members are the mayor, 
corporation counsel, comptroller, city en- 
gineer, and president of the common coun- 
cil, who hold office in the council ex 
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officio. ‘The remaining twenty-four are 
representatives from the twelve wards of 
the city. The term of membership in the 
council is two years, twelve new appoint- 
ments being made each year and the five 
ex officio members having terms coter- 
minus with their municipal office. 

The council’s first meeting, in April, 
1937, was addressed by Mr. William E. 
Marcus, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Montclair (N.J.) Public 
Library and co-author of the Portrait of 
a Library. His topic was “Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Councils—A Vital Force for Bet- 
ter Library Service.” Mr. Marcus’s 
talk was splendidly challenging and gave 
the council a good send-off by informing 
everyone in a straight-from-the-shoulder- 
fashion as to the obligations and duties of 
the council to its public library and the 
city. 

OutTcoME oF Betrer UNDERSTANDING 


In September, 1937, the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment voted unani- 
mously to provide funds to establish seven 
professional and nine clerical positions on 
the library staff. This action resulted 
from a better understanding by that board 
and the community generally of the needs 
of the public library. The Library Ad- 
visory Council, which had been familiar- 
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ized with the library’s needs, undoubtedly 
was responsible in large measure for the 
process of educating the public generally, 
including the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. The 1938 budget is ap- 
proximately $17,000 greater than the 
library’s previous highest budget and, 
while still a long way from the desired 
standard, it represents an increase in per 
capita library support from $.37 in 1934 
to $.63 in 1938. 


An Open-House PROGRAM 


A program of unusual interest was 
carried out at the council meeting last 
February. The purpose of the program 
was to inform both advisory council mem- 
bers and trustees concerning a number 
of library services which are apart from 
the popular conception of library work. 
On arriving at the main library building 
it was possible to inspect the bookmobile 
parked at the curb. Members of the 
bookmobile department demonstrated the 
operation of the truck and answered ques- 
tions about its use. The head of the ex- 
tension department followed this with a 
talk at the formal meeting in the main 
building. A demonstration of methods 
of book preparation and repair was also 
carried on prior to the opening of the 
meeting. 

Other items on this program were brief 
talks by department heads on _ special 
features of the library’s work with chil- 
dren, technical and business services, and 
the organization and development of work 
with young adults. Grinton I. Will, 
Yonkers librarian, introduced the staff 
members who spoke, and commented on 
the work of each department. The talk- 
ing book for the blind was demonstrated 
and the work of the Yonkers Talking 


Book Committee in conjunction with the 
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library’s department for work with the 
blind was explained. 

The meeting being held in the Chil- 
dren’s Room gave many of those present 
their first opportunity to examine the 
equipment of the children’s department. 
In addition to those staff members who 
took part in the program, Mr. Will in- 
vited all staff members to attend the 
meeting. Almost the whole staff took 
advantage of this invitation and acted as 
guides to many of the advisory council 
members and trustees who wished to see 
various aspects of the library’s work. 
They also assisted in preparing and sery- 
ing refreshments at the close of the formal 
meeting. 


RESULTS OF THE MEETING 

It was generally agreed that this type 
of meeting was valuable to all who at- 
tended, giving them information about the 
work of their public library that would 
not have been gained in any other way. 
The meeting also helped to dispel the still 
prevalent notion that the library is a 
mere repository of books and periodicals. 
The members of the advisory council left 
with the desirable impression that the 
library was effective in direct proportion 
to and because of the training, experience, 
and ability of the library staff. They also 
learned at first hand some of the principal 
functions of many of the staff members. 
Certainly those who attended that eve- 
ning feel more at home in the library 
now than they did before. 

The next development that is hoped 
for is that the members of the advisory 
council will organize themselves inde- 
pendently, selecting their own officers and 
carrying on future meetings under their 
own power rather than depending on the 
library trustees to act as the motivating 
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force as in these first meetings. The 
council will then bear a relation to the 
library trustees and librarian somewhat 


similar to that of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion to its board of education and school 
officials. 


D> * KE 


New Orleans Reports $25,000 


Budget Increase 


A $25,000 increase in the New Or- 


leans library budget is credited, in part, to 
an active body of local citizens, the New 
Orleans Library League. 

“When the library board presented its 
needs for 1938,” Charles F. Buck, Jr., 
chairman of the library’s board, writes 
headquarters, “the league indorsed the 
proposal and assumed the responsibility 
for issuing leaflets and for approaching 
civic, labor, and educational groups for 
their support.” Among groups which re- 
sponded were the P.T.A. Council and a 
number of its units, the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the New 
Orleans Women’s Club, and the Federa- 
tion of Club Women. 

“Just now,” Mr. Buck continues, “the 
league is helping to inform all groups and 
individuals throughout the city concern- 
ing a bill which is being presented to 
the legislature, providing for state aid to 
Louisiana libraries. The league, of course, 
is interested in securing the passage of 
this bill.” 

Commenting further on the library’s 
budget victory, Mr. Buck writes: 

“After some favorable newspaper pub- 
licity, a committee of the league called 
upon the mayor to present the indorse- 
ments of the various community groups; 





thus assuring him that citizens wanted the 
increase which he had promised. 

“When the budget for the city was 
adopted, the library received the $25,000 
increase, and officials notified library au- 
thorities that an additional $18,000 would 
be appropriated in July if tax receipts and 
other collections were received as antici- 
pated and no unusual expense were 
necessary.” 

The increase was not due to a whirl- 
wind campaign, Mr. Buck points out, but 
followed efforts of the staff and library 
administration to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness and usefulness of the library. 
The library administration codperated 
with the city administration in every way 
and took the initiative in informing the 
mayor and commission council of library 
needs and services. Public approval, he 
adds, aided tremendously in creating good 
will. 

The league, organized in 1936, de- 
veloped from the _ Inter-Organization 
Committee for Better Library Service and 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
library survey which resulted in a com- 
plete change in library administration. 
“As expressed by many citizens,” Mr. 
Buck says, “the library had been for many 
years a political football without financial 
support.” 
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Mrs. W. G. Fisher, president of the 
league when the budget request was sup- 
ported recently, was the organization’s 
first president. Meetings are held once 
a month for general discussion, and a 
general meeting is held once a year. Any 
New Orleans citizen may become a 
league member. 

as | 


Library Promotion in House 
Organs 
Harry L. Gace, trustee of the 

Montclair (N. J.) Free Public Library 
and vice president, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, is making effective use of Shin- 
ing Lines, the house organ of his company, 
to increase understanding and support of 
the public library as a social agency. In 
the May, 1938, issue, one short article calls 
attention to the use made of America’s 
6,000 public libraries by their 26,000,000 
registered borrowers. At the same time, 
the fact is recorded that there are still 
some 45,000,000 persons in this country 
who have no public library available. The 
article concludes: “What publisher, what 
printer can permit his community to exist 
without a public library? He who lives 
by the printed word should make it his 
personal responsibility that his fellow 
citizens should enjoy to the utmost the 
cultural enrichment of library service.” 

In a second article entitled “More than 
a Mere Playhouse,” Shining Lines pays 
tribute to Mr. M. M. Harris, president 
of the San Antonio Public Library Board 
of Trustees and editor of the San Antonio 
Express, for his success in securing more 
adequate support for his library and for 
his effective state and national work for 
libraries. 

Are other trustees making similar use 
of house organs or professional periodi- 


cals? The A. L. A. Publicity Division, 
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520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
will welcome news of what they are doing. 


Las \ 
Trustees at Kansas City 


Rap M. Dunpar, chief of the Li- 
brary Service Division, will be the speaker 
of the evening at the Trustees Section 
dinner on Tuesday of conference week, 
June 14, at 6:30 P.M., at the President 
Hotel, Kansas City. His subject will be, 
“The Trustee and National Library De- 
velopment.” 

A comfortable room where trustees and 
governors’ delegates may rest and chat 
between conference sessions, has been re- 
served for the Trustees Section. It is the 
star’s lounge, back stage of the Music Hall 
in the Municipal Auditorium. An in- 
formal gathering in this room is being 
arranged for Wednesday, June 15, at 4 
o’clock when Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, of 
Washington, D.C., will speak on her recent 
trip to Russia. 

Trustees are urged to send questions 
they wish discussed at the group meetings 
on Tuesday afternoon to the Trustees 
Section, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


OF7V 


Peak Record for Texas Library 


Wiru circulation figures soaring, the 
Harris County (Tex.) Public Library has 
had to meet new demands for service,” 
Mrs. Elnora Edgar Buchanan, librarian, 
reports in her last quarterly review. “The 
104,232 books lent for home reading dur- 
ing the quarter is the largest number in 
the history of the library.” 

A thousand people inspected the library- 
on-wheels at three demonstration trips 
during the quarter. 
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Library Methods of Handling 
Microfilm’ 


By RALPH H. CARRUTHERS and WYLLIS E. WRIGHT 


HE physical form of the book has 


remained basically the same for hundreds 
of years and has been one of the dominat- 
ing forces in the evolution of library 
buildings and library techniques. ‘The 
shape of the book has determined the 
design of library shelves and stacks, and 
the physical make-up has affected every 
library method from accessioning to servic- 
ing the reader. Now a new form con- 
fronts the librarian—a strip or roll of 
film, which requires mechanical aid for 
reading. The shelves no longer suit the 
material and the old techniques are not 
entirely appropriate. Some modification 
is necessary. ‘This article explains one 
way in which that modification can be 
accomplished. 

The first and most fundamental modi- 
fication concerns classification, which in 
turn affects the system of shelving. 
Since it is not possible to examine the title- 
page, contents, index, or other parts of a 
filmbook without the aid of a reading 
machine, such records cannot be consulted 
at the shelf. There is no point, there- 
fore, in minute classification. By allow- 
ing the catalog to take care of the subject 
approach, and by shelving all microfilm in 
one place, all that is necessary for classifi- 
cation and call number is a film symbol 





For the first comprehensive article on this subject, 
See Metcalf, Keyes D. “Care and Cataloging of 
Microfilms.” A. L. A. Bulletin 31:72-74, February, 
1937. 


followed by serial numbers given consecu- 
tively to the reels of microfilm as they are 
received. If the filmbooks are kept in dif- 
ferent rooms, a rough classification can be 
made with consecutive numbering for 
each room. This method has the ad- 
vantage that several short strips can be 
spliced on the same reel regardless of the 
subjects covered. 

The author and title are not essential 
for the delivery of a particular microfilm, 
but for the reader’s convenience in locat- 
ing the desired item on a composite reel, 
the sequence of items should be given on 
the carton. Since the author and title 
do not concern the page boy, the cartons 
can be filed consecutively in cases large 
enough to utilize the full depth of a shelf 
originally intended for books or news- 
papers. A label on the end of the case is 
sufficient to show the numbers of the reels 
it contains. ‘Thus this system simplifies 
the task of the reader, the classifier, and 
the page boy, at the same time taking full 
advantage of the shelving space originally 
designed for books. 

Such an accretive system of shelving 
does not permit interpolation. Hence for 
material which is currently received on 
film, or for microfilm which represents 
only part of a series, the rest to be added 
later, a variation of the scheme must be 
employed. If a Cutter number for the 
title is added after the film symbol instead 
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of a serial number, open entry microfilm 
records can be shelved separately with due 
allowance for expansion. This Cutter 
number modification fits readily into the 
rough classification by rooms. 


CATALOGING PRACTICALLY THE SAME 


Changes in the method of cataloging 
are few and of small magnitude. The 
filmbook is simply another form of record, 
and since the form is less important than 
the nature of the material reproduced, the 
rules for cataloging follow standard pro- 
cedure with few exceptions. Author, title, 
imprint, collation, notes, subjects, and 
added entries will be the same as would 
be used for the original. The size of the 
original may have to be omitted unless it 
can be obtained from _ bibliographical 
sources, or unless a ruler was photo- 
graphed with the material copied. The 
extent of unpaged material can be indi- 
cated roughly in inches or feet of film; 
or the approximate number of pages can 
be ascertained by dividing the length of 
the film strip by the length of one frame 
and multiplying by the number of pages 
per frame. If the material fills more than 
one reel, Gerould? has suggested that the 
collation be given as two reels, following 
standard practice for books of more than 
one volume. 

If the original belongs to a group of 
material for which the form heading 
“Facsimiles” is customarily used, e.g., In- 
cunabula—Facsimiles, the microfilm will, 
of course, take such a heading. Otherwise 
the film should be given the same subject 
as would be used for the printed original. 

On the other hand, all cards should 
clearly indicate in the first note that the 


2Gerould, Albert C. 
Stanford.” 
15, 1937- 


l “Cataloging of Microfilm at 
Library Journal 62:682-83, September 
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material represented is not the original but 
a film reproduction. This explanatory 
note should also give the location of the 
original if that is known. In order to 
make sure that the reader who overlooks 
the note, and his name is legion, will stil] 
be aware of the fact that he is not dealing 
with the original, the words “Film repro- 
duction” or “Microfilm copy” should be 
stamped underneath the call number 
where he cannot possibly overlook the 
phrase. Such a stamp may not be neces- 
sary when microfilms become common- 
place. 

Owing to the fact that not all of the 
reading machines available will project in 
a readable manner all ratios of reduction 
and all placements® of the text within the 
frame, information concerning these de- 
tails is necessary for efficient service to the 
reader. For purposes of identification and 
possible further reproduction, the width 
of the film and the state of the image 
(negative or positive) are also useful. 
When the unit card system is used, these 
details regarding the film and its image 
can be combined with the film reproduc- 
tion note. The following example illus- 
trates the form of note suggested: 


Film reproduction (35 mm.) of the origi- 
nal in the Library of Congress. Reduction 
15. Placement III. Negative. 

If desired, the information concerning 
the film and its image can be restricted to 
the official catalog or the shelf list, but 
sufficient information must appear on the 
carton to assure the selection of the proper 
reading machine. 

Until all projectors are universally ver- 
satile, or until the methods of microcopy- 
ing have simmered down to some sort of 

*For system of notation, see Binkley, Robert C. 
Manual on Methods of Reproducing Research Ma 


terials. Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Incorporated, 
1936, p. 128. 
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standardization, the differentiation of 
microfilm by types is unavoidable. The 
contents of a reel must be of uniform type 
though some variation in reduction ratios 
is allowable. Outside of microfilm pur- 
chased on a subscription basis, the library 
can, of course, specify the type of film 
desired, thus eliminating much of the sort- 
ing and at the same time making sure that 
the film ordered can be used advanta- 
geously in the type of reading machine it 
possesses. 
A Practicat AID 

The task of the catalogers can be made 
much easier if all libraries and concerns 
operating a microcopying service will 
photograph at the beginning of the film 
strip a placard giving briefly the author, 
title, date and place of publication, loca- 
tion of the original being copied, and the 
reduction ratio employed. The width, 
state of the image, and the placement will 
be apparent. If the letters on the placard 
are one inch high, the information on the 
film can be read by holding the strip 
against the light. 

The location of the reading machines in 
the library is important. Even our most 
modern buildings were not built with 
such mechanical contrivances in mind, but 
usually a suitable space can be found. 
Convenient electrical outlets are, of course, 
a necessity. Extraneous light from win- 
dows and chandeliers must be kept off the 
screen and out of the reader’s eyes, but a 
dark room is neither necessary nor ad- 
visable. 

Reading machines require some care. 
Manufacturers issue with each machine 
instructions for cleaning, the most im- 
portant direction being the removal of 
dirt from the glass parts that come in 
contact with the film. Glass gathers dust 
which injures the emulsion surface. Ex- 





periments testing the efficiency of certain 
methods of making the emulsion surface 
more or less immune to scratches are under 
way; but even if the methods prove suc- 
cessful, cleaning will be necessary. 

As an extra precaution against scratch- 
ing, all film that is in constant use should 
be cleaned occasionally. A rewind ap- 
paratus provides the simplest means of 
drawing the film through a compress of 
undertaker’s plush which has been 
moistened with carbon tetrachloride. A 
cheap but satisfactory rewind can be made 
by buying the two cranks and mounting 
them on a board. If a splicer is placed in 
the middle of the board, the same ap- 
paratus will serve two purposes. 

Satisfactory atmospheric conditions for 
the storage of microfilm have been set by 
the National Bureau of Standards‘ at 70 
to 80 degrees Fahrenheit and 50 per cent 
humidity. The exact degree of tempera- 
ture is not important if the relative 
humidity is maintained, and for this 
reason most of the libraries in moist 
climates are not worrying about special 
precautions until they are proved neces- 
sary. Libraries located in dry climates, 
and libraries having unduly dry air during 
the winter months can easily humidify a 
cabinet by placing in it a shallow dish 
containing a saturated solution of sodium 
dichromate. To make a saturated solu- 
tion, use more of the salt than will dis- 
solve in the water at room temperature. 

The ultimate solution of the problem of 
adapting present library techniques to 
microfilm has not yet been determined, but 
the suggestions contained in this article 
have been tested and found satisfactory in 
use. 


“Weber, Charles G. and Hill, John R. “Care of 
Filmslides and Motion-Picture Film in Libraries.” 
Journal of Research 17:753-60, 1936. 
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Dividends 


A Few Paid Here and There to Library Patrons 


Ms IRVING W. WOOD, of 


Berkeley, California, and her trailer, bear- 
ing five small children, traveled for nearly 
two years from California to Maine, 
through Canada and into Mexico. Before 
starting her trip, Mrs. Wood, who is a 
college graduate and a former Berkeley 
teacher, carefully planned with the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Free Library the auxiliary itinerary for 
the moving school house. 

Despite the fact that the children 
lost formal schooling while touring the 
country, their reading linked fairy tales, 
geography, geology, history, folklore and 
the economic conditions of our country, 
and put them far ahead of their contem- 
poraries. “They read a set of Compton’s 
to shreds and almost wore out the express 
company sending books back and forth to 
the Oakland Free Library as they traveled. 


On a City SIDEWALK 


O woman in New York City, whose 
household goods were on the sidewalk in 
an eviction case, came to the library and 
asked for ‘‘a book so absorbing that I 
won't notice the passers-by staring at me.” 
A detective story was given her and she 
sat almost all day in the pouring rain, read- 
ing and protecting her book with an old 
umbrella. 

Somewhat similar to this case was that 
of a man forced to sleep in a city “flop- 

1 Dividends is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. L. A. gend stories to Ruth T. 


Manlove, St. Louis Public Library, chairman of the 
Junior Members Subcommittee on Publicity. 
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house” who secured relief from an almost 
intolerable situation by complete absorp- 
tion in a borrowed copy of Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes to the Archbishop. 


From A VETERANS HospPITaL 


Employed in Pennsylvania at the out- 
break of the war, a young man hastened 
to his home in Maryland to enlist under 
the “home colors” and to be with men 
from his own state. Nearly twenty years 
later in the library of a veterans’ hospital, 
the man was interested in a new book 
just added to the library. The book was 
Maryland in the W orld W ar, 1917-1919: 
Military and Naval Service Records. He 
turned to find his own record. It was not 
there. Upon investigation, it developed 
that he had been enlisted in Maryland as 
a Pennsylvania citizen. “Two years after 
Pennsylvania had voted a state bonus of 
$200, this veteran applied for and received 
his bonus at a time when his family was in 
urgent need. 


For aN AMATEUR PRINT-MAKER 


With some improvised and inexpensive 
tools, together with library books on 
linoleum block prints, the minister of a 
Kansas City church made an attractive 
block. He enjoyed doing it and wrote a 
story about it. The story won a prize in 
acontest. With his prize money he bought 
some really good tools and has turned out 
not only beautiful Christmas cards but 
also the seasonal decorations for his church 
bulletin. 
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Prize—-Winning Posters Ready 


IGHT prize-winning posters, size 
104” x 143” each, handsomely reproduced 
by four-color lithography, are now avail- 
able to libraries at cost. Two of the eight 
are shown above. 

For many years librarians—weary of 
“home-made” posters—have been asking 
for a centrally-located poster service to 
manufacture posters suitable for library 
display and make them available to libra- 
ries at reasonable cost. 

In an experimental attempt to meet this 
need, the Junior Members Round Table 
of the American Library Association and 
the H. W. Wilson Company, library pub- 
lishers, last winter jointly sponsored a 
prize poster contest. A gratifying number 
of entries was received and $100 in cash 








prizes was awarded to the designers of the 
best posters, selected by a jury of junior 


‘librarians and members of the publishing 


firm. The posters were chosen not only 
for pictorial beauty and effectiveness but 
for their suitability for libraries of every 
size and type. 

To make possible the low prices at which 
the posters are offered, it was necessary 
to publish a substantial number of sets. 
Whether further posters will be published 
will depend on the response of libraries 
to the present “issue.” 

Orders for posters should be addressed 
to the H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 
University Avenue, New York City. 
Prices: for one set, 90¢; for five or more 
sets ordered at one time, 75¢ each. 
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SEAS Sey 
‘The Marvel Is That Libraries 
Receive Any Appropriations at All” 


/ \ LVIN JOHNSON, author of 


The Public Library—A People’s Univer- 
sity, makes the above comment after study- 
ing library publicity with a friendly though 
critical eye. 

“Most library publicity is rotten,” Mr. 
Johnson comments frankly. ‘Though I 
scanned [it] eagerly I never encountered 
anything that would have sold a five-cent 
bar of antiseptic soap.” 

Budget campaign publicity—of the cu- 
mulative year-round type—will be the sub- 
ject of the A. L. A. Publicity Clinic, June 
14 to 18, in Kansas City. 

In view of Mr. Johnson’s comment, is 
this a good time to check up on your pub- 
licity methods with the experts and suc- 
cessful library leaders who will take part 
in the clinic with a view to making sure 
that your library publicity is an asset rather 
than a liability when it comes to your ap- 
propriation? 

Margery C. Quigley, librarian at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and instructor in library 
publicity in University Extension at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, will preside at clinic sessions. She 
has already outlined a budget campaign 
problem for a small public library which 
participants in the clinic will have sent or 
given to them before the clinic opens. For 
their own sakes, participants are urged to 
solve the problem in advance from the 
points of view to be discussed, so that they 
will be prepared to ask questions and offer 
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suggestions on points which seem to them 
important. 

Sessions of the clinic and the chief speak- 
ers are as follows: 


Tuesday, June 14—J. Erle Grinnell, au- 
thor of Interpreting the Public Schools, who 
will suggest where to start 

Wednesday, June 15—Flavel Barnes, 
chairman of the Citizens Library Committee 
of Kansas, who will consider influential peo- 
ple who can help 

Thursday, June 16—Hazel Ludwig, ad- 
vertising expert of St. Louis, who will advise 
on mediums to use 


Friday, June 17—Carl Vitz, librarian, 
Minneapolis Public Library, who will stress 
the final effort 


Saturday, June 18—M. M. Harris, editor 
of the San Antonio Express, who will suggest 
the long view 

To avoid conflicts with other group 
meetings, clinic sessions will open promptly 
at 8:30 A.M. and close promptly at 9:45 
A.M. 

In order to be sure that you have a reser- 
vation for the clinic, send in your name 
today to Ruth E. Hammond, chairman, 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee, City Li- 
brary, Wichita, Kansas. A fee of $3 will 
be charged for the five sessions to cover 
expenses but please do not send money in 
making your reservation. 

Tickets for the clinic can be secured and 
fee paid at the A. L. A. Publicity Office 
in the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Sunday afternoon and Monday, June 12 
and 13. 
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The Geography of Reading 


By TOMMIE DORA BARKER 


HE purpose of The Geography of 
Reading: is to portray the present status 
of the library in the cultural pattern of 
America in so far as it can be shown by 
quantitative measurements. 

It is impossible in the prescribed limits 
to give an adequate idea of the scope of 
the information contained in the book or 
of the deductions drawn by the author 
on the significance of the data. But we 
have brought together between the pages 
of this book the materials for a cultural 
relief map for the whole country in re- 
spect to prevailing tangible symbols of 
culture and their correlation with certain 
indexes of material resources and environ- 
mental conditions. Against this back- 
ground, Dr. Wilson projects the library 
in terms of his familiar broad conception 
of it as a significant social agency which 
serves to register the cultural temperature 
of many areas in America today and 
which, where the fullest application of 
its potentialities are realized, makes more 
effective the work of every other agency. 

The material is presented in a series of 
117 tables and 173 figures with textual 
comment and summary of deductions 
growing out of the data. The data are 
presented so as to show clearly the cor- 
relation of the library with the other in- 
dexes, such as, wealth, urbanization, 
population, and educational status. 





1 Wilson, Louis R. Geography of Reading. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association and University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. $4. 


In Part I are given the data on library 
development which show the accessibility 
of library service geographically and the 
measure of the service in terms of book 
resources, support, and use. Part II con- 
tains relevant data on the distribution of 
other means for the dissemination of ideas, 
including bookstores, rental libraries, book 
clubs, magazines, newspapers, radios, 
moving pictures, telephones, highways, 
automobiles, public schools, clubs, agricul- 
tural extension service, and museums. In 
Part III the causal factors making for 
the inequalities of distribution are con- 
sidered in respect to geography (environ- 
ment), population, economic ability, 
traditional social and political attitudes, 
legislation, taxation, and public education. 
Part IV poses, with suggestions for their 
solution, two questions: Does it matter 
whether people have access to books? and, 
What can be done to provide library 
resources where they are inadequate or 
do not exist? 

Probably the most significant fact 
brought out is the uniformity of the pat- 
tern in the composite picture of the sev- 
eral states and regions derived from the 
various indexes: that is, if a state or a 
region ranks low in libraries, it usually 
shows a similar status in respect to other 
media for the dissemination of ideas; and, 
similarly, the variation of library de- 
velopment and other cultural agencies is 
reflected in similar variation in economic 
ability and other conditioning factors. 
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Thus, there is clearly shown the inter- 
relation of all those factors that go into 
the making of the American standard of 
living, and the conclusion seems inescap- 
able that the elevation of status in any one 
of the indexes is dependent upon the ele- 
vation of the whole. 

Ten recommendations are made for the 
further development and improvement of 
library resources. Significant among 
these are those suggesting a codperative 
attack by all agencies concerned with 
rural life and the recommendation to pub- 
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lishers and booksellers to study methods 
of effecting the distribution of readable 
books at lower cost and developing sales 
opportunities in the untouched areas. 

The sixteen page bibliography is an 
important contribution in itself. 

This is a book that should be read and 
pondered not only by the professionals 
whose business it is to foster the means 
to the “good life’ but by those who look 
at the world with the coldly calculating 
eye to profit, for evidently a “good” 
society is also a “good” market. 
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Friends in Deed 


By AUBRY LEE HILL 


OW is a Friends of the Library 
group formed and how does it serve the 
library? 

In New Rochelle, New York, this is 
how it came about: First, we invited a 
group of five prominent citizens to serve 
as the organization committee. ‘These in- 
cluded the president of the woman’s club, 
a prominent banker, a well known doctor 
and former member of the library board, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and Dr. 
James E. West, national head of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The next step was to get a mailing list 
of responsible persons who might take an 
interest in the library and its work. The 
trustees, the staff, and the members of the 
committee suggested names, and a list of 
about 150 persons was compiled. These 
people we invited to an organization tea. 
Cards were enclosed, giving each one an 
opportunity to accept the invitation to tea, 


or to accept membership in the Friends of 
the Library if he could not come to the 
tea. A large proportion either came to 
the tea or expressed a desire to join the 
group. This mailing list has since grown 
to about two hundred persons. 

A month later, the Friends of the Li- 
brary were invited to a discussion of adult 
education at the library on the occasion of 
the Carnegie Centenary. 

The next year (1936) a letter was sent 
to the “Friends” group concerning the bud- 
get to be presented in the fall. This was 
followed in November, a few days before 
the budget hearing, with a full and com- 
plete statement of budget needs. In addi- 
tion, individual letters were sent to a few 
of the more influential and civic-minded 
members. 


Early in 1937, a newspaper copy of the 
annual report was sent to each member 
Then in November, 


with a brief note. 
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each received a letter explaining the 
budget. 

This year we are again sending the 
“Friends” a newspaper copy of the annual 
report. This time the letter accompany- 
ing the report looks forward somewhat to 
the future, in attempting to point out the 
growth of the library and some of its 
needs which will appear in the 1939 
budget. 

Besides the organization meeting, only 
one formal meeting has been held and 
there have been no dues. We plan to 
have a meeting some time this year, how- 
ever, to acquaint the group with current 
trends in the modern public library, its 
facilities, and opportunities. 

In many ways the contact between the 
library staff, the trustees, and the Friends 
of the Library is more personal than these 
letters would seem to indicate. When the 
American Library Association met in New 
York City in June, 1937, for instance, we 
went to some trouble to draw up a mimeo- 
graphed program of the more interesting 
meetings, which we mailed with personal 
notes handwritten by members of the li- 
brary staff to library friends, most but not 
all of whom were Friends of the Library. 
We arranged for badges to be waiting for 
them at the meeting. Several of our mem- 
bers attended the Friends of the Library 
luncheon during the conference. Another 
time the library codperated in a radio 
broadcast in New York City and invited 
a few members of the Friends of the Li- 
brary to attend and occupy the limited 
space for guests. 

We feel that the Friends of the Library 
organization is useful for two major 
reasons: It gives the library an oppor- 
tunity to keep a small group informed 
about library activities and needs, and it 
gives these citizens a feeling that con- 


structive suggestions and criticism on their 
part will be welcome. As one trustee 
said, “There is a great big gap between five 
trustees and 54,000 people.” In the sec- 
ond place, politicians are inclined to tread 
lightly where numbers are concerned. We 
seldom quote the exact membership of the 
Friends of the Library. There is no real 
reason why we should not say that we have 
two hundred members, but so long as we 
do not say it every time the organization is 
mentioned, the politician is left free to 
make his own estimate. 

We consider ourselves extremely for- 
tunate in the past few years to have gained 
the ground we have in the matter of 
library support. It is extremely doubtful 
whether we could have done it without 
the understanding of our Friends of the 
Library. 

In case budget officials fail to recognize 
the library’s needs and tend to lower li- 
brary standards, this nucleus of informed, 
understanding citizens is always in the 
background to speak for the library. 


a | 


Rush to Succeed Eastman 
at Cleveland 


Linpa A. Eastman, former presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and one of the outstanding women li- 
brarians of the world, resigned her posi- 
tion as head of the Cleveland Public 
Library May 23, after forty-five years of 
“efficient, brilliant, and generous service.” 
Miss Eastman’s resignation takes effect 
September first. Announcement is made 
of her election as vice president of the 
American Association of Adult Education, 
May 18. 

Charles E. Rush, associate librarian at 
Yale University, succeeds Miss Eastman 
as head of the Cleveland library. 
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Kansas City Program Additions 





= additions received after 
the May Bulletin went to press, include: 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Relation of Books and Libraries to 
Education— 

From the Point of View of College and 
Adult Education—Rowland Haynes, 
President, Municipal University of Omaha 

From the Point of View of Elementary and 
Secondary Education—Bess Goodykoontz, 
assistant commissioner of education 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


America’s Town Meeting and the Library— 


George V. Denny, Jr., president, Town 
Hall, New York City 


A. L. A. COUNCIL 


Participants in the forum discussion on the 
reorganization of the A. L. A., Charles 
H. Brown, chairman, Third Activities 
Committee, interrogator, are: 

Regional and District Organizations. 

Chapter Form of Association—Mrs. Anne 
F. Leidendeker, president, California Li- 
brary Association, 1937-38 

Relationship of Affiliated and Other Library 
Organizations to the A. L. A.—Oscar C. 
Orman, Washington University Library, 
St. Louis 

Sectional Organization and School Libraries 
—Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, director 
of school libraries, Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Sectional Organization and College Libra- 
ries—Leland R. Smith, Indiana State Li- 
brary 

The Best Form of National Organization 
for Rural Districts, Especially in the South 
—Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 

Centralization or Decentralization: the New 


England Point of View—Clarence E. 


Sherman, Public 
Rhode Island 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 


TueEspay, JUNE 14, 10:00 A.M. 


Library, Providence, 


Two discussion meetings 

Topic: Personnel and Qualifications Needed 

Large Libraries (cities over 100,000) 

Leader: Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, 
Detroit 

Medium-sized Libraries (cities 25,000 to 
100,000 ) 

Leader: Jane Morey, Duluth Public Li- 
brary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 2:30 P.M. 

Three discussion meetings 

Large Libraries 

Topic: Internal Organization of a Library 
for a Successful Program 

Leader: Alice M. Farquhar, Public Library, 
Chicago 

Medium-sized Libraries (same topic) 

Leader: Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana 

Small Libraries 

Topic: An Adult Education Program for 
the Small Library 

Leader: Lora Crouch, Carnegie Library, 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 2:30 P.M. 


General Meeting. Five-minute summaries 
of the five Tuesday meetings. R. Russell 
Munn, Eastport, Maine, and Mabel 
Booton, Cleveland, will summarize for 
large libraries; Ethel F. McCollough, 
Evansville, Indiana, and Mary U. Roth- 
rock, Tennessee Valley Authority, for 
the medium-sized libraries; and Mar- 
garet Fulmer, Billings, Montana, for 


small libraries 
The Librarian’s Opportunities in Adult 
Education—(speaker to be announced) 
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ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 
MONDAY, JUNE 13, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic: The Preservation of Local Historical 
Manuscripts and Archives 

Role of the Works Progress Administration 
—Luther H. Evans, national director, 
WPA Historical Records Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nation-wide Inventory of American Imprints 
under WPA Auspices—Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, consultant to the national direc- 
tor, WPA Historical Records Survey, Chi- 
cago 

Status of Check-lists and Catalogs of Lo- 
cal American Manuscript Collections— 
Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress 

Place of Microphotography in the Collection 
and Preservation of Local Archives and 
Historical Manuscripts—Margaret C. 
Norton, Illinois State Library, Springfield 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 10:00 A.M. 

Margaret C. Norton, presiding 

Topic: Principles for the Selection of Ma- 
terials for Preservation 

In Public Archives—Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

In Historical Manuscripts—Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts, Minnesota 
Historical Society 

In Collections of Business Records—Arthur 
H. Cole, Baker Library, Harvard Business 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 10:00 A.M. 


Leslie E. Bliss, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, presiding 

Topic: Organization and Preservation of 
Manuscript Collections 

In the Library of the McCormick Historical 
Association—Herbert A. Kellar, director 
of the Association, Chicago 

In the Library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society—Gertrude W. Ackermann, assist- 
ant curator of manuscripts for the society 

At the Library of the University of North 
Carolina—Robert B. Downs, librarian 

In the Baker Library, Harvard Business 
School—Arthur H. Cole 


In the Library of Congress—Thomas P. 
Martin 





THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 2:30 P.M. 


Herbert A. Kellar, presiding 

Organization and Preservation of Near- 
Print Material—Linda H. Morley, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Incor- 
porated, New York City; and Claribel 
Ruth Barnett, United States Department 
of Agriculture Library 

Essentials in the Repair and Preservation of 
Public Archival and Historical Manu- 
script Material—Arthur E. Kimberly, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE I5 


Dinner meeting for members 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY 
SECTION 


MONDAY, JUNE 13, 2:30 P.M. 


How Business and Industrial Organizations 
Can Aid the Library—Genevieve C. 
Newel, City Library, Wichita, Kansas 

Why Business Men Use Special Collections 
in the Public Library—Mrs. Anne Fraser 
Leidendeker, Los Angeles Public Library 

Round table discussion 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


University Libraries Subsection 
TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Some Unsolved Problems of Univer- 
sity Libraries 

In Acquisition Work—Thomas P. Fleming, 
Medical Library, Columbia University, 
New York City 

In Cataloging and Related Processing of 
Materials—Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio 
State University Library, Columbus 

In Circulation Service—Olan V. Cook, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill 

In Reference Service—Harold G. Russell, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 

In Training an Adequate Personnel—N athan 
van Patten, Stanford University Libraries 

In Relation to University Administration— 
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Donald Coney, 
Library, Austin 
In Professional Organization and Activities 
of University Librarians—Phineas L. 
Windsor, University of Illinois Library 


University of Texas 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL 
LIBRARIES SECTION 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 2:30 P.M. 


The Citizens Library Movement Carries On 
—M. M. Harris, president, League of 
Texas Library Trustees and editor, San 
Antonio Express 

Rural Service As Seen from Washington— 
Edith Gantt, Library Service Division, 
United States Office of Education 

A Regional Experiment in Alabama—Hoyt 
Rees Galvin, Carnegie Library, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama 

Present Status of Federal Aid—Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
lowa 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE I5 
Breakfast 


KANSAS CITY BREAKFAST 
THURSDAY, JUNE 16 
All present and former members of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library staff are invited to 
attend. 
KANSAS JUNIOR MEMBERS 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 


Luncheon 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MONDAY, JUNE 13, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon and business meeting 
LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 
" WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner with National Association of State 
Libraries 

What Shall We Read?—Amy Kelly, state 
home demonstration agent, Columbia, 
Missouri 
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Report on the Louisiana Tri-Parish Demon- 
stration 
Business meeting 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 2:30 P.M. 


Making Libraries Music Conscious—E]lsa Z. 
Posell, Cleveland Public Library 

A Typical Circulating Music Library— 
Jessica Fredricks, Public Library, San 
Francisco 

The Place of the Phonograph in the Library 
—Louise Chapman, Public Library, Min- 
neapolis 

Report of the Committee on the Code for 
Music Cataloging—Eva O’Meara, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut 

Report of the Committee on Periodical In- 
dexing—Richard Angell, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library 

Report of the Committee on Employment In- 
formation—Dorothy Lawton, New York 
Public Library 

Report of the Committee on Microfilm— 
Otto Albrecht, professor of French and 
music, University of Pennsylvania 

Report on the Redway Manuscript—Harold 
Spivacke, Library of Congress 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 2:30 P.M. 


Early American Music—Carleton Sprague 
Smith, New York Public Library 

The Music Library Association, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future—George S. Dickinson, 
head, Music Department, Vassar College 

Discussion. Organization of a Midwestern 
Chapter of the M. L. A. 

Report of the Committee on a Charter and 
Affiliation with A. L. A—Otto Kinkeldey, 


Cornell University Library 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, $:30 P.M. 


Topic: The Part of the Staff Organization 
in (1) enlarging library service; (2) rais- 
ing professional standards; and (3) raising 
library salaries 

Representatives of various types of staff 
organizations (large and small staff as- 
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sociations, C.1.O. and A.F. of L. unions, 
and staff committees) will discuss their 
efforts along these lines. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE ROUND TABLE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 8:30 P.M. 


Extension Service in the University Library 
—Amie-Louise Bishop, University of Colo- 
rado Library, Boulder 

University Library Extension Service as 
Related to Movements for State-wide 
Library Development—Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, United States 
Office of Education 

University Library Viewpoint—Samuel W. 
McAllister, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor 

University Extension Division Viewpoint— 
Almere L. Scott, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 


A. L. A. 











Listen In! 


Ar ueast three broadcasts during the 
A. L. A. conference at Kansas City, June 
13 to 18, will be on national networks. 
More may be by the time the conference 


opens. Watch for newspaper announce- 
ments. 


Right now we can report the following; 
time, it should be noted, is Kansas City 


time—two hours earlier than eastern day- 
light saving : 


Monday, June 13, NBC red _ network, 
WDAF 4:00 to 4:15 p.m. “What People 
Are Reading,” Milton J. Ferguson and a 
Kansas City interviewer 

Tuesday, June 14, NBC blue network, 
WREN 4:15 to 4:30 P.M. 
Caldecott award winners 


Wednesday, June 15, NBC blue network, 


Newbery and 


nf Sixtieth Annual Conference, Kansas City, 
Missouri, June 13-18, 1938 
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A. L. A. Viewpoint—Julia Wright Merrill, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago 

General discussion 

Significance of the Pamphlet As It Has 
Developed ‘Today—Caroline C. Curtis, 
director, Public Affairs Pamphlet Project, 
New York City 


FIN 
Mail at Kansas City 


By sprciaL arrangement of the 
Local Committee, a post office will be 
located in the lobby of the Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium—headquarters for 
the A. L. A. annual conference, June 13 
to 18—from Monday morning to Friday 
evening. Delegates who have mail ad- 
dressed to them in care of the Municipal 
Auditorium will be assured of prompt 
delivery. 


NEWS 











WREN 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. Lady Tweeds- 
muir, Zona Gale, and others at the Friends 
of the Library luncheon 

Your local radio station will be glad to 
schedule these features unless the time is 
sold to a paid program but it is important 
to get your request in early. 

If you find that they can carry the 
program, why not arrange for informal 
listening groups for one or more of the 
broadcasts in your library or school? The 
late afternoon time (except on the Atlantic 
coast) for the Newbery and Caldecott 
winners suggests that children as well as 
older people might enjoy listening to that 
broadcast. 

Lady Tweedsmuir’s broadcast will be 
given from England. 
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President-elect Ferguson Advo- 
cates Thirty-Hour Week 


Apropos of Nell A. Unger’s brief 
for a shorter library week in the April 
Bulletin, we quote the following excerpt 
from the last annual report of President- 


elect Milton J. Ferguson, as Brooklyn’s 
chief librarian: 


May I stress, again, my conviction that a 
forty-hour week is too long for the best re- 
sults in the library field. This is true, es- 
pecially, under our present system of keeping 
most of the trained assistants on circulation 
duty. They get no opportunity during the 
day to familiarize themselves with new 
books. For some strange reason librarians 
at the desk are as strictly forbidden to read 
as confectionary clerks are to eat their wares 
between customers. I will therefore wel- 
come the day, when in line with govern- 
mental relief principles, librarians may have 
a thirty-hour week, and thus be freed for 
study and reading otherwise impossible. 


Grant for Microfilm Work 
Abroad 


A RECENT grant of $1,500 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation will enable the 
A. L. A. to distribute certain items of 
American equipment for microfilm work 
to centers in France and Great Britain, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
M. Llewellyn Raney, former chairman, 
and Charles E. Rush, present chairman of 
the Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials. 


Coney Heads Resources Board 


Donatp Coney, librarian of the 
University of Texas, has been elected 
chairman of the A. L. A. Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries to succeed 
William Warner Bishop who has resigned. 
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Establishment of New Library 
Schools 


In 1932, the A. L. A. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship issued recommenda- 
tions aimed at relieving the unemployment 
situation in libraries during the depression 
period. These recommendations advo- 
cated that library schools reduce the num- 
ber of students; that the establishment of 
new agencies for education of librarians 
be discouraged; that employers of li- 
brarians raise professional requirements 
for library positions; and that library 
school faculties and librarians generally 
give special attention to recruiting to li- 
brarianship only young people with 
marked ability and high scholarship. In 
1934, the board repeated these recom- 
mendations and emphasized the need for 
increased vigilance in the selection of 
students. 

The board is now aware that certain 
changes in the last two years are con- 
tributing to a reviving interest in the 
establishment of mew library schools. 
Employment conditions in libraries are 
improved; state and regional standards 
for school libraries affect librarians in 
more states; the legal certification of li- 
brarians is more generally accepted as 
desirable. Local pressure is stimulating 
educational institutions in many states to 
establish either library schools or agencies 
which give less than a year of professional 
library training. 

The board recognizes that the enforce- 
ment of state and regional standards for 
school libraries has created an unusual 
and widespread demand for librarians in 
schools. More than two hundred agen- 
cies are now engaged in preparing li- 
brarians and teachers for school library 
service. Many of these agencies were 
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established ill advisedly and comparatively 
few of them meet the standards contained 
in the following recommendations. All 
institutions which give any courses in 
library science are urged to reconsider 
such courses in relation to these recom- 
mendations and particularly to join with 
other institutions serving the same area, 
in an effort to curtail the continuation of 
too large a number of training agencies. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has no authority to prevent the 
establishment of a library school or other 
training agency. However, it is author- 
ized by the American Library Association 
to establish minimum requirements for 
accreditation and to recommend desirable 
improvements in all institutions concerned 
with the education of librarians. 

The board wishes therefore to recom- 
mend: 


1. That all institutions which contem- 
plate the establishment of a library school 
investigate thoroughly the financial obliga- 
tion involved. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the necessity for ample fi- 
nancial support, for proper library resources 
and equipment, and especially for a quali- 
fied teaching staff of adequate size. 

2. That no institution should consider 
the establishment of a library school until 
its library has met high standards of fi- 
nancial support, book collections, and library 
staff. 

3. That each of these institutions make a 
careful and detailed study of the personnel 
needs and actual demands, both present and 
potential, of the libraries in the area it 
serves before establishing a library school. 
It is recognized that new schools may be 
justified in some areas where library train- 
ing agencies are not accessible. In other 
areas, the accessibility of established li- 
brary schools may make undesirable the 
establishment of a new school. 

4. That each _ institution determine 
the objectives and character of the 
proposed library school on the _ ba- 
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sis of its study of library needs. 

5. That each institution scrutinize its 
own library resources in special relation 
to the objectives of the proposed: library 
school. Most college and university li- 
brary book collections which are reasonably 
adequate for service to students and faculty 
in academic fields fall far short of supply- 
ing the needs of a professional school of 
librarianship. The acquisition of such ma- 
terials is expensive and is a factor of prime 
importance in the establishment and de- 
velopment of any library training agency. 
The presence of a well organized and ade- 
quate training school library under the 
direction of a qualified staff is an essential 
in an agency which trains for library serv- 
ice in schools. 


International Library Committee 


Tue International Library Commit- 
tee of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations will hold its annual 
meeting July 4 and 5 in Brussels. 


Vocations in Fiction 


A revisEp and enlarged edition of 
Vocations in Fiction, an annotated bib- 
liography by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, 
is being published by the A. L. A. early 
this month. 

Approximately 450 titles are arranged 
alphabetically under 94 subjects. Each is 
given a symbol to indicate the book’s ap- 
peal, whether to adult, young people, or 
children. Important titles recommended 
for first purchase are starred, providing a 
selective list as a buying guide. Probable 
price, $1.30. 


Gerould’s “College Library 
Building” 


James Tuayer Geroutp’s The 
College Library Building, Its Planning 
and Equipment, originally published by 
Scribner’s in 1932 and out of print for 
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some time, was returned to print in May 
by the A. L. A. 

Republished at the request of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Architec- 
ture and Building Planning, this basic 
handbook of principles and standards is 
made available to meet an increasing num- 
ber of requests for information to aid in 
the construction of new buildings, stimu- 
lated by private bequests and federal 
grants. Price, $2. 

The Library Architecture and Building 
Planning Committee also has in prepara- 
tion a book of pictures and floor plans of 
forty selected college library buildings 
with critical comment. 


100 Books Chosen by Prominent 
Americans 


100 Books Chosen by Prominent 
Americans, compiled by Nathan G. Good- 
man and just published by the A. L. A., 
is the third edition of a four-page reading 
list in which the books are arranged in the 
order of their popularity. Thirty-four 
titles appear on the new list which were 
not included in the previous edition 
(1931). The leaflet is available in quantity 
at the following prices: 100 copies, 75 
cents; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, 
$12.50. 


Microphotography 


Mi icropHorocraPHy appears promi- 
nently on the program of two interna- 
tional congresses this year. The Tenth 
International Congress of Chemistry 
meeting in Rome, May 15 to 21, had a 
section of Chemical Documentation, with 
a subsection for microphotographic ap- 
paratus. Monsieur Jean Gérard, secre- 
tary, Union Internationale de Chimie in 
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Paris and director, Maison de la Chimie, 
which provided outstanding courtesies to 
the American demonstration unit at the 
Paris Exposition, was at the head of this 
section. 

The Fourteenth International Confer- 
ence of the International Federation for 
Documentation is meeting at Oxford, Sep- 
tember 21 to 26. Leonard A. Sayce, of 
King’s College, is in charge of the section 
of Photographic Methods of Reproduc- 
tion. 

M. Llewellyn Raney, director of 
Libraries of the University of Chicago, 
arranged the American apparatus for the 
first meeting and has been put in charge 
of the American papers for the second. 
He is also aiding in a microphotographic 
demonstration before the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, meeting in St. 
Paul at the end of June. 


Headquarters Staff 


C wares E. Butter, formerly as- 
sistant to the secretary, has returned to 
headquarters for three months to serve as 
assistant to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship during the leave of absence 
of Margaret E. Vinton. 


O77, 


On Buildings and Equipment 
L’ Architecture D’Aujourd’hui has 


just published a special number of one 
hundred pages devoted to the construction 
and equipment of libraries. More than 
two hundred photographs and one hun- 
dred and fifty plans and drawings il- 
lustrate the issue. Address L’Architecture 


D’Aujourd’hui, 5 Rue Bartholdi, Bou- 
logne sur Seine, France. 
France, 33 francs. 


Price outside of 

















Urge Strong Protest of Keeney 


Dismissal 


To the Editor: 

At the 1937 convention of the American 
Library Association, no official action was 
taken by the Association on the dismissal 
of Mr. Philip O. Keeney, librarian of Mon- 
tana State University, because the committee 
concerned had not made a proper investiga- 
tion of the case and indicated its desire to 
defer action until the appearance of the 
report of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

At the 1937 convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, the com- 
mittee concerned reported that “the only 
full investigation of the case has been made 
by the A. A. U. P., and their report is not 
yet available.” In the meantime, the com- 
mittee presented a resolution in Mr. Kee- 
ney’s behalf. 

The report of the A. A. U. P. has now 
appeared. In general, and in every serious 
particular, not only did the investigating 
committee find that the charges against Mr. 
Keeney were either untrue or of insufficient 
grounds for his dismissal, but it further 
spoke in the most favorable and approving 
terms of his record as librarian. A few 
key phrases of conclusions may be cited: 
“Commendations for his librarianship rather 
than condemnation ought to have been his 
reward from the University administra- 
tion.” “In the opinion of the investigating 
committee . . . Professor Keeney should 
either be reinstated on permanent tenure or, 
if he prefers to sever his connections with 
Montana State University, should be granted 
a leave of absence for one year on full pay. 
All serious charges against Professor Kee- 
ney’s librarianship should be retracted; if 
he desires to relocate, he is entitled to cre- 
dentials of satisfactory service in Montana 
State University.” The report is altogether 
favorable; one could not ask greater vin- 
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dication than this A. A. U. P. investigation 
gave Mr. Keeney. 

In consideration of this report, and also 
in consideration of the decision of Judge 
Padbury of the District Court that Mr. 
Keeney “has had a position of permanent 
tenure from which he has unlawfully .. . 
been precluded” (which decision, in order- 
ing his reinstatement, has been appealed to 
a higher court), the following Seattle li- 
brarians, members of the A. L. A. and 
P. N. L. A., now urge the proper commit- 
tees of these associations, in all fairness and 
justice, to present at their annual conven- 
tions resolutions embodying strong protest 
to this dismissal and to take any other, and 
all other, appropriate action. We also ask 
the executive board of P. N. L. A. to in- 
struct the delegate of the association to the 
A. L. A. Council to work for similar action 
in that group. 

ELIZABETH SCHMIDT 
SARAH Ryper Norris 
HeLen ANDERSON 
FaitH SALISBURY 

L. L. HAMILTON 
Lester ASHEIM 
ELEANOR BLAKKESTAD 
Marcarete E. CHALFANT 
Susan ABBOTT 
ELEANOR HARMON 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
Tuyra Brown 
Dorotuy M. Cooper 
G.apys Burrows 
KATHERINE GRAVES 
BERNARD BERELSON 
Lestey HEATHCOTE 
H. M. Lyons 
WINNIFRED JONES 
Este_Lte Camp 
ELinor JONES 

Ciara KELLy 

Ouive SWAIN 

Rutu Hate 
GertTrupE D. Epwarps 
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Marist ALFONSO 
Mary Grier 
Crcitia ARKLEY 
Wayne R. CAMPBELL 
FrEDA CAMPBELL 
Grace STEVENSON 
Mary Cavitt 

Sir1 ANDREWS 

Sonya WINNERBLAD 
Doris RossBACH 


Status of Married Women 
To the Editor: 


Echoes of the last conference of the 
American Library Association included dis- 
cussion of married women workers in the 
library profession. Opinions seemed so 
varied and specific information so limited 
that the Junior Staff Unit of the Denver 
Public Library thought it would be timely 
to include a survey of this question in their 
winter’s study of personnel problems. 

To obtain the information desired, seventy 
letters and questionnaires were sent to li- 
braries throughout the country. Sixty li- 
brarians filled out the questionnaires, making 
an 85 per cent return. The final report con- 
sists of information from fifty-seven libraries 
in the United States, and does not include 
three questionnaires sent to Canadian li- 
braries. These Canadian libraries have 
never retained women staff members after 
marriage. The questionnaire follows: 

1. Have you any ruling in regard to mar- 
riage of your staff members? Does this 
rule affect both men and women? 

2. What is the size of your staff and how 
many of the women now employed are 
married women? 

3. If you have retained staff members 
after marriage, what is their status in your 
organization? 

a. Do they have the same security of posi- 
tion as unmarried staff members? 

b. What are the policies of your library 
in regard to placement of married staff mem- 
bers in positions of responsibility ? 

4. Has marriage been detrimental or 
beneficial to the work of the individuals on 
your staff? 

Returned questionnaires showed that a 
majority of the libraries do employ married 
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women, the highest percentage of married 
women on any staff being 51 per cent. In 
twenty-eight of the fifty-seven libraries, 29 
per cent and more of the staff are married 
women, while fourteen have between 19 
and 20 per cent married women. Eight have 
between one and 10 per cent of their staff 
who are married women, and six do not 
employ married women. One library that 
does employ married women did not reply 
to the questions asking the size of staff and 
the number of married women employed, 

Briefly summarized, the results of the 
survey are: 

Requiring resignation at marriage, 12. 

Retaining women after marriage, 45. 

Giving equal security to married women, 
43. 
Giving temporary status to married 
women, 9. 

Placing married women in_ responsible 
positions, 42. 

Not placing married women in respon- 
sible positions, 10. 

Five libraries have no married women 
employed. 

Nine libraries « * under civil service, and 
therefore have no rule excluding married 
women. 

In summarizing results of the survey, it 
was found that replies to question 4, “Has 
marriage been detrimental or beneficial to 
the work of the individuals on your staff?” 
were in most cases so indefinite they could 
not be charted. Some of the answers were: 
“Neither beneficial nor detrimental,” or, 
“Sometimes beneficial—sometimes detrimen- 
tal.” A number believe the married status 
of the individual has no relation to her 
ability and professional interest. 

The majority of the librarians replied 
that marriage has no bearing on the type of 
work performed by the individual and that 
all placements are made according to ability, 
professional interest, and educational qualifi- 
cations. 

(Mrs.) Marcaret DurFEE 
Vircinia HANSEN 
EpitH KENNEDY 
Carotyn McCartney 
(Mrs.) Ita Rue 
Committee To Study the Status of Mar- 
ried Women in the Library Profession 
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New HAmpPsuHiRE’s New TRAVELING LIBRARY 


The bookmobile purchased recently by the New Hampshire Public Library Com- 
mission is about to make one of its first trips. With the booktruck are (left to right) 
Carolyn A. Fardon, Mrs. Eleanor Darrah, Catharine Pratt, and Margaret Grant, 


executive secretary. 


Why Women Work 


To the Editor: 


Why Women Work, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 17, is based on a timely study 
of the responsibility of employed women for 
dependents made by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Incorporated. The Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is using the cost 
of living as an important factor in deter- 
mining salary schedules and this pertinent 
material will be of interest to the entire 
membership. 

One-fifth of the women reporting are the 
sole support of their households, practically 
the same number have responsibilities out- 
side the home, and 13 per cent are the 
partial support of their households. “All 
that they ask, in most instances, is a wage 
equivalent to that which a man would get 
with similar duties and responsibilities.” 

Equal pay for equal work is a specter 
that haunts every organization where both 
men and women are employed. This small 
but pithy study will go far toward dis- 
abusing administrators of the fairly prev- 


alent idea that women work for “pin 
money” and can live high, wide, and hand- 
some in their munificent independence. 
A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. Price 
10¢. 
Nett Avery UNGER, Member 
A. L. A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure 

Portland, Oregon 


Chinese Libraries Appeal for Help 
To the Editor: 


You have no doubt been aware of the 
appeal from China for gifts of any printed 
material that may aid to replenish the col- 
lections in the libraries of China which have 
recently suffered much depletion. 

In a letter dated April 23, Dr. T. L. Yuan, 
acting director of the National Library of 
Peiping, but who is for the time being at 
Hong Kong where he may be addressed in 
care of the Fung Ping Shan Library, stresses 
that the need is immediate and that, contrary 
to what may be a general impression, any 
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material that can be furnished can be re- 
ceived, dealt with, and made useful immedi- 
ately. He adds his understanding that, if 
delivered to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, it will be forwarded to 
China through the International Exchange 
Service. 

HERBERT PUTNAM 

Librarian of Congress 


Washington, D.C. 
FN 


Exchange Position 


Order section head (M.S. Columbia) in 
college library in New York State desires to 
communicate with well qualified woman who 
would like to consider exchanging positions 
for the academic year 1938-39. Location in 
middle eastern section preferred but not es- 
sential. Administrative, reference, or biblio- 
graphical work desired. Address V. C. in 
care of A. L. A. Personnel Division, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


FIN 
State Meetings 


Four more state library associations an- 
nounce fall meetings: 

Colorado, October 21 and 22, at Boulder 

Mississippi, November 3 to 5, at Biloxi 

Tennessee, November 24 to 26, at Mem- 
phis 

Wyoming, September 12 and 13, at Evans- 
ton 

O77 


Amendment Defeated 

A Senate amendment to the appropriation 
bill for the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, including the Library of Congress, 
which would have transferred appointments 
of all employees in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress from the 
librarian to the president of the Senate and 
the speaker of the House was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated May 3. 


OF. 


European Tour 


Libraries and literary landmarks of Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union are the objects 
of a tour for librarians, August 24 to Oc- 
tober 9, announced by Fanny Goldstein, of 
the Boston Public Library. Miss Goldstein 
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who will lead the tour has planned it pri- 
marily for young and student librarians, but 
older ones will be welcome. For fyr. 
ther information, address the sponsor, Open 
Road, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 

FIV 


Large Gain in Gary Reading 


A gain of about one-third in total book 
circulation during the past year is reported 
by the Gary (Ind.) Public Library, Ralph 
R. Shaw, librarian. Adult non-fiction cir- 
culation increased 28 per cent; fiction, 12 
per cent. Technology, as the cover of the 
report, reproduced in part below shows, was 
the most widely used section of non-fiction, 
due, first, to increased purchase of technical 
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books and, second, to the use of the col- 
lection by apprentice classes and technical 
men of a local steel company. Apprentice 
classes, sent to the library for instruction, 
were assigned problems after the lectures 
and given library cards. 

An experiment with tilted fiction shelves 
late in the year tended to even out the 
selection of books throughout the seven 
shelves, Mr. Shaw reports. If a longer 


trial bears out this tendency, shelves will 
probably be tilted throughout the system. 
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Correction 


In the general and salary statistics tables 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1938, 
page 272, volumes per capita for Philadel- 
phia should read .388 instead of .776. 


Strategic Position of the Train- 
ing School Library 


(Continued from page 379) 


fifteen more, and among them all Elsie 
Dinsmore was the only title familiar to me. 

Questions in book selection are not the 
only ones which the training school li- 
brarian is called upon to answer. Can 
you tell us how to classify and how to 
catalog? Should books in a library be 
arranged according to grades? How 
many books should we have for our 
school? Should labels be used on the 
backs? What cities have worked out good 
courses in library instruction for grade 
school children? What dictionaries should 
we buy for all our pupils for classroom 
use? How much money should be al- 
lowed for replacements? Should we belong 
to the Junior Literary Guild? Well pre- 
pared teacher-librarians on the staff of 
these schools would make such questions 
unnecessary. 

Once upon a time I would have dis- 
cussed the training of teacher-librarians 
rather hesitantly—but it is a problem com- 
ing more and more to the fore as small 
schools recognize the library as a good thing 
and ask for teachers who can organize and 
administer a collection of books during part 
of their school day. Courses offered for 
teacher-librarians are valuable in preparing 
teachers for this part-time service, provided 
that students who wish to become full-time 
librarians are steered away from these 
courses into those in the liberal arts and 
also provided that standards suggested by 
the American Library Association can be 
approximated. Only the more intelligent 
students should be selected, however, who 
are capable of grasping ideas as well as 
techniques. 

I would not even ask that there be a 
great demand in the state before setting 
up teacher-librarian courses. Well pre- 
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pared students, going out with a real en- 
thusiasm for books and libraries and some 
knowledge of how to organize and ad- 
minister them, will within a very few 
years create positions for themselves and 
others. They will be able to talk intelli- 
gently to principals and superintendents 
about the school’s place in the county 
library program; they will know how 
California has provided for her elemen- 
tary school libraries; they will know how 
to plan and equip a library room for a 
small elementary school and that the first 
step in organizing a library is not to cata- 
log! They will be able to use the public 
library more intelligently and, perhaps, most 
important of all, they should be better teach- 
ers of children because they have had the 
courses. 

No one on the teachers college campus 
understands better than the training school 
librarian what the course content should 
be. She knows what reference materials 
and methods and books need stressing and 
what professional magazines are most help- 
ful. No one is more aware than she that 
notebooks from library school days are of 
little use. With her rests an opportunity 
for suggesting entirely new courses—in 
terminology, possibly, but in content most 
certainly. And, in addition, the training 
school library makes an ideal practice 
field for the would-be teacher-librarian. 
There is the opportunity not only of watch- 
ing a trained librarian at work, but, un- 
der her guidance, of answering simple 
reference questions, charging and discharg- 
ing books, mending, filing and pasting, 
choosing material for vertical files, pre- 
paring short lists of books for teachers, 
arranging displays, assuming occasional re- 
sponsibility for bulletin boards, working 
with individual children and with library 
clubs. 

The training school librarian is, indeed, 
in a strategic place to give; she is also in 
a strategic place to receive. She has the 
stimulus of research bureaus and education 
departments and remedial specialists. She has 
access to the results of batteries of tests given 
both children and college students. Experi- 
ments with “delayed reading” programs can 
be watched and the knowledge of specialists 
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of both subject matter and of children can 
be hers for the asking. Progressive education 
at its best is going on all around her—activity 
programs and unit work carried on by master 
teachers. Then, too, she may call upon the 
library specialists with their training in ad- 
ministration and reference work and cata- 
loging. 

The problems that trouble all training 
school librarians seem relatively unimpor- 
tant. Where should the library be situated— 
in the college library or in the training school ? 
Should there be separate collections of books 
for children and for students? How large 
a teaching load should the training school 
librarian assume? What specific help should 
she have from the library staff? More im- 
portant than all this is her sure knowledge 
that what she is doing has far-reaching re- 
sults and that on her work, in some measure, 
depends the future of school libraries. 


GFN 


TVA Library Work with 
Children 
(Continued from page 375) 


history, and twenty-seven novels in a period 
of five weeks. Each member agreed to read 
all five different types of books before reading 
two of any one type. This widened the 
reader’s experience and added variety to the 
club meetings where members discussed the 
books informally and sometimes read aloud 
poetry or parts of plays. 

Library staff members of junior high age 
made up limericks on the subject of good 
library usage and illustrated them with car- 
toons from the pen of a junior high school 
boy. Their pamphlet was enjoyed by children 
of all ages and served an educational purpose. 

Important aims of TVA library service to 
children are to make them book conscious, to 
develop in them the habit of turning to the 
library for help in meeting their intellectual 
and: recreational needs, and to help them 
learn to use a library efficiently. 

For this reason, we emphasize voluntary 
attendance at all times, even during school 
hours, and we try to make the libraries such 
attractive, happy, and useful places that chil- 
dren will turn to libraries instinctively and 
as they grow older and go elsewhere will 
always seek out and use their services. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


(| BEHIND THE BY-LINES |, | 
| = Who's Who for Junior Members | 


Tommie Dora Barker, formerly A. L, A. 
regional field agent for the south, is now dean 
of Emory University Library School. She 
is the author of Libraries of the South, pub- 
lished in 1936, and of numerous articles jn 
the library press. 

RatpH H. CarruTHERs, is in charge of 
microphotography at the New York Public 
Library and Wyllis E. Wright, chief cata- 
loger. Their article is one in a series 
sponsored by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials. 

Aupsry Lee Hit, librarian, New Rochelle 
(N.Y.) Public Library, summarizes steps in 
organizing an effective “Friends” group, at 
the request of the A. L. A. Friends of the 
Library Committee. 

HeLen H. KitrTre vt begins a series of 
articles on work with children which the 
Publicity Committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children sponsors. She 
is librarian of the Norris (Tenn.) School. 
Gladys English, chairman of this committee, 
Siri Andrews, and Mildred L. Batchelder 
are the advisory editors. 

Miriam Snow, who writes about the 
training school library, is librarian of the 
Campus School at Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham. Her 
article is the ninth in the series on school 
library problems indorsed by the former 
School Libraries Committee. 


FFA 


Million Dollar Gift Offered 


University Libraries 


Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
President S. C. Garrison, of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, announce a con- 
ditional gift of $1,000,000 from the General 
Education Board for the development of 
the Joint University Libraries which are to 
serve Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt 
This gift may be used either for the union 
library building or for the endowment there- 
of, the principal condition of the gift being 
that an additional million must be secured 
by December 31, 1938. 





























Are Your Trustees Members of the A. L. A.? 


Among libraries whose boards of trustees take out individual 
memberships in the A. L. A, for each trustee are: 


Brooklyn Queens Borough 
Buffalo Rochester 
Denver Toronto 
Louisville Trenton 


Has your board considered adopting a similar policy? It is 
advocated by both the A. L. A. Trustees Section and the A. L. A. 
Council. Each trustee who holds a personal $3 membership re- 
ceives nine news issues of the A. L. A. Bulletin, including the 
Annual Reports of the Association; for a $5 membership, he re- 
ceives in addition the Proceedings of the annual conference and 
- Handbook. A section for trustees is one of the Bulletin’s special 

eatures. 

Application for membership may be made to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF READING 


by Louis R. 
Wilson 


. . . the library... 
as a sensitive ther- 
” mometer, serves to 
register the cultural 
temperature of many 
areas of America.” 


A PicrurE of the library and the extent of 
library development as correlated with that of 
other social and cultural forces. 


It is intended 


to indicate by tables, maps, and regional sum- 
maries, the distribution of libraries 


to compare this distribution with that of other 


institutions, organizations, and media which may 
be thought of as bearing a more or less direct _ 
relationship to the status of library development 


to discover, if possible, the causes which have 
brought about inequalities in the distribution of 
libraries 


to consider the significance of the results grow- af 
ing out of the existing inequalities 


to suggest means which may be employed to 
effect greater equalization of library resources 
throughout the nation. 
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Published jointly by the A.L.A. and the University 
of Chicago Press. 


Note: Send library orders to the A.L.A. 
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